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BLPBRALU RB. 
I WEEP THE HOUR. 


From a volume of Poems by Lady Emeline Stuart Wortley, just published. 


I weep the hour when I was born, 
Since thou canst find it joy to grieve me ; 
Yet, even if I’ve deserved this scorn, 
Forgive me—O, forgive me! 





I but desired thy faith to prove, 
To try if thou’dst the heart to leave me ; 
I only wished to try thy love— 
Forgive me—O, forgive me ! 
Let peace and rosy joy return— 
Ah! spurn not thus the flowers I weave thee ; 
By day I weep, by night | mourn— 
Forgive me—O, forgive me ! 


And must this prayer be prayed in vain! 
Wilt thou not pity nor believe me ! 

My heart dies for that smile again— 
Forgive me—O, forgive me! 


O! of that smile’s sweet rosy ray 
Wilt thou for evermore bereave me? 
While still, with choking sobs, I pray, 
Forgive me—O, forgive me ! 
If thou wert wan—if thou wert sad-— 
I'd give my life-blood to revive thee ; 
O say! my breaking heart to glad— 


I do—I do forgive thee !"” 
—-_— , 
WATER PARTIES. ; 
Sir John. Are you going to the ball on board the Thetis? a 
Col. B. I suppose so ;—Capstan has asked me. But I own I hate wa 


parties. 

Sir John. So do I !—the best part of these yacht-balls is that one never sees 
the river. I shall drive down to the water-party in my tilbury. 

Col. B. In order that you may enjoy the dust of the Greenwich road before 
you sme!) the mud of the Woolwich docks ! 


Sir John. Woolwich '—the Thetis is at Greenwich. Lady Margaret Ross 


| It is true that, as a child, the Lady Laura’s nurses, and as a girl, the 
| Lady Laura’s governesses, were changed oftener than those of any other lit- 

tle angel in the parish of St. George’s, Hanover-square. But how could it be 
| otherwise, when such high qualifications were indispensable to cultivate the high 
qualities incipient in the future divinity ; and if on her presentation and debut in 
society, she appeared destitute of all intimate association with girls of her own 


sieur Pascal, chief naturalists of the angelic tribes, that they partake of a grega- 
rious nature. e 
Countess, her mother, naturally attributed her isolation to the envy, hatred, and 
malice of the fair contemporaries jealous of her manifold attractions. 

The imputation did not much signify! The accomplished and beautiful Laura 
was mated at eighteen ; nor was one dissentient voice heard among the two thou- 


of our own Court Journal, that Harry Delisle was wedded to “ an angel.” 
Countess, her mother, shook her head, and hoped to Heaven he might prove 
worthy of her daughter ; but, in process of time, it was proved that Harry's head 
began to shake in its turn. He was a fellow of two much feeling and delicacy to 
entertain the world witha recital of his domestic happiness. But his club now 
began to notice, aside, that he grew thin, and bilious, and fractious ;—he was 
either out of health or out of temper; either his angel did not agree with him, or 
he did not agree with his angel ! 

It was very well for the world tu surmise ; for positive information on the sub- 
ject was never fated to transpire. During the debates which ensued, the Coun- 
tess made a point of looking as racked by emotions as Medea, in her chapter of 
agony ; while Lady Laura let grow her ringlets, attenuated her waist, left out her 
| rouge, and, for a time, set up for a victim ! A martyr is a degree more etherial 
in the scale of beatitudes than an angel. But scarcely were the deeds of separa- 
tion made out (deeds grounded on some mysterious accusation of injury, and en- 
dowing her with the freedom and privileges of widow! »0d without the disfigure- 
ment of its weeds), when she once more limited her ambition to her original vo- 
catien. While a suffering angel, and subjected to the tyranny of her good-hu- 
| moured, open-hearted, husband, Lady Laura had verged towards evangelism, fre- 
quented the Lock Chapel, and stitched con amore for the benefit of various well- 
advertised charitable institutions. Now that she was a free agent, and canonized 
by the applause of her commiserating sex, she exchanged her pretensions to sanc- 
tity for an affectation of wisdom ; and, instead of a Saint, became a sky-blue,— 
an angelic bel-esprit. Her first virtue was patience,—her secoad, resignation ; 
—Lady Laura Delisle now piques herself upon her philosophy. 

She has, in truth, especial occasion for magnanimity. The doating mother, 
| her support during her domestic afflictions, has of late become herself a persecu- 





age and degree, it is nowhere written in the reveries of Madame Guyot or Mon- | I 
| joys and animated sports of infancy. 
Lady Laura fluttered and warbled as a solitary bird; and the | 





| 
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doubly pleasing, from the very fact that they demonstrate the superiority of ge- 
nius. The more we know of those productions in which the natural, the tree, 
and the beautiful are a-wanting in spite of the art, the care. and the polish be~ 
stowed upon them, the more charms do we find in those productions in whieh a 
youthful and original imagination indulges in every licence. From nearly anela- 
gous motives we come out from an entertainment given by grandeur and luzery 
to vanity and ennui, and enjoy with greater zest the spectacle of the innocent 
These few reflections apply directly te 
popular poetry, to the poetry of nature in opposition to that of art provided i be 
the expression of something true, serious, and intelligible. They are more par 
ticularly applicable to the national songs of the Greeks, as uniting in a high de- 
gree, to the interest and truth of their reality the nationality of their form. That 
which characterises them generally, whatever be their subject or tone, is the 


sand which constitute the world, when Rumour proclaimed through the columns | being almost all equally concise; more so perhaps than would accord with the 
The | taste of any other people. 


They are not finished works, where the poet bas 
studied to say every thing, to describe every thing, and to leave nothing to the 
imagiaation. They are only fragments, but fragments in which every touch is 
one of life and character, and in which the colours strike us by a certain prepri- 


| ety of local tints, and impress upon our minds the feeling that they are the pro 


duction of a privileged sky and climate. 
“Das land wo die citronen bluhen.’ 

But whether it be a fact, an idea, a sentiment, or a sally of imagination, the- 
theme of these songs is always of the greatest simplicity, and almost always 
set off by the originality of the execution. Those shades of the marvellous, 
those peculiarities of expression and imagination, so foreign to European taste, 
the loftiness of their tone, and the fire of their inspiration give to the moderm 
Greeks an Oriental tinge, which distinguishes them very characteristically from 
the popular pvets of their calm and noble antiquity, where all appears so wise, sa» 
gracious, and so tempered. 

It is difficult to decide whether it be in the verse of their rhapsodists, or m the 
lives of their heroes, that most enthusiasm, Jove of liberty, and hatred of the 
Turks is displayed. In all these Compositions wé feel, as we have.said before, 
the.influence of the scenery which iaspired them,—we fee! that they must hare 


’ 


| been composed among the mountains. But those mountains ave the mouptaime 


of Greece, w 
summits do 
heat of the s 
Any furth 
The argume 
have carefull 


h have no everlasting snows spread ever them, and w. J 
rise greatly beyond the height at which the earth feels 

and continues to yield her verdure and her flowers. Ka 
nnouncement of our simple versions would be quite meriodoe 
or history of each, as given by M. Fauriei, is prefixed -and wee , 


ndeavoured to preserve the unfigured, inartiticial language,of. tke: 


> ne 


originals, ofter wigh the addition of all its puerility. But the translation of popyy:', ; 
; - - . | tress; and hard indeed is the fate which has condemned Lady Asante, Delisle, all | lar ct) t0 mas he long is not adapted for displaying @ Norm 
has offered me a seat in her carriage ; and we are to dine and dress at the Shag angel as she is, to be tormented by her nearest relatives,—her friends to be all | of poetical diction. hether or Hot thereve any loss of effect frou proce 


befere we go on board. 

Col. B. If you are of the Ross's party, I can tell you that they dine at Black- 
wall, where the chances are you will eat white bait till you are sick, and never 
reach the Thetis at all. 

Sir John. Je men passerai! 

Col. B. And go to five a-night ; just as I detest water-parties, and go toa 
dozen every season! Such an expedition as I had te one of these yacht affairs 
last year! ‘Too late for a place in the Custom-house barge with Lord Spritsail’s 
party, I took a boat with Harwood of the Guarde; blistered the skin off my 
nose before we reaehed Southwark bridge, and got aground at Rotherhithe. 
After swearing ourselves hoarse we reached Greenwich, just as Spritsail’s dinner 
wes over; and nothing could we get but cold cauliflowers, two drumsticks, and 
the rind of «a melon. 

Sir John. And what did you do about dressing ; or, as that fresh-water Nelson, 
our friend Spritsail would say, ‘ where were you laid up to refit.” 

Col. B. | expected my servant and my clothes by an early Deptford coach. 
The rascal made a mistake, and carried himself and them to Dartford, and 
whence he returned to town. So, after putting myself in a rage at all the 
‘Green Men,” “Crowns and Anchors,” and “Rodney's Head,” between 
Deptford and Greenwich, I had the satisfaction to retire, in my dusty coat and 
beets, to a small bedroom, smelling of cheese and tobacco, on the fifth story of 
the Ship, to dose away my time till the demoiselles Spritsail had danced their 
thirty quadrilles and ten waltzes, and were ready at five in the morning to 
barge it back to Hungerford stairs in a heavy fog, with a view of seeing the 
sun rise ! 

Sir John. Bad enough !—but nothing to Lady Monsoon’s expedition to 
Richmond last week! We were to meet at Westminster bridge at two ;—some 
went to the Surrey side, some drew up in Palace yard; some fancied the ren- 
dezvous was at Vauxhall ;—it was four before we got off ;—hot, tired, cross, 
accusing, recriminating '—Angry people always blunder —Lord William got 
next his wife in the boat, Harry Churchill opposite to his, with pretty Mrs. 
8 by his side. A storm was brewing the whole way ;—the boat with the 
band followed us at such a distance, that we distinctly heard the whispers of the 
belligerents ; and in spite of all Frank G.’s éfourderies and my own puns, Lady 
William was in hysterics before we got to Kew. In the confusion of procuring 
her a glass of water, Monsoon’s butler overturned the ice-pail with the Champagne 
into a basket of cold fowls ; and by way of mending the case, Lord William, 
who wanted a private squabble with his wife, insisted that, instead of a pic-nic 
in the Park, we should dine at the Star and Garter! Guess what one might 
expect from an impromptu dinner at a cake-house ! Sheepy lamb, a stringy ham, 
and tepid salads ! 

Col. B. A very common case ! 

Sir John. And the bill in common too;—share and share, and frank the la- 
dies | I might as well have paid my shoemaker at once. After dinner (for 
Champagne is a wondrous soother of family irritations) the ladies, growing jo- 
cose, insisted upon a race on the donkeys which stand near the Park gate ;—and 
as the brutes made as many difficulties as we did, Lord William, Harry 
Churchill, and I, were requested to break our canes in their service. Some 
went one way, some another. Our carriages were ordered at the Talbot, to be 
near the boats; and when, after dusk, we straggled down to the water-side, 
Lord William and Mrs. 8S. were missing! Away went Harry Churchill to look 
afterthem! More fuss,—more hysterics! ‘The Monsoon girls, who had been 
disappointed of their pic-nic and their flirting, had turned sulky. J made my 
puns to Frank G. and Frank G. returned the compliment by launching my hat 
on the river,—to join, as he said, the expedition to Oporto. * (How wretchedly 
ailly people grow when they try to be amusing!) I had not a sovereign left to 
buy another; and by way of wit, not a fellow of them would lend me a 
shilling. 

Col. B. And so (growing sulky in your tutn) you borrowed a hat from one of 
the footmen, and set off to town on the top of the coach ; leaving the water-party, 
which proved such a dry affair, to nake up its quarrels and its caravans as it 
could !—Thank you !—Frank G. related the whole history to us at mess next 
day !—May Capstan’s ball prove equally instructive ! 

—>—. 


MEN AND WOMEN OF FASHION. 
LADY LAURA DELISLE. 

Lady Laura Delisle (we are sorry to say anything disparaging of so pretty a 
woman, but it has been said of her so often, as to leave us no choice of epithet) 
is “an angel !”—Manv people profess an opinion that angels are very indefinite, 
others that they are very insipid things ; and we would willingly have defined 
our favourite as a “‘charming woman,” or even as an “amiable creature.” 
Such epithets have, however, been adjudged unworthy of her immaculate excel- 
lence. An “angel,” her ladyship or her ladyship’s friends have chosen that she 
should be; and an angel she must remain. _ 





)i Chants Populaires de la Grece Moderne. 


faithless,—her servants to be all cheats. Were she not one of the prettiest 
women in London, with the voice of a dove and the timid gesture of a gazelle, it 
might be suspected that her angelic nature admitted the adulteration of a pinch 
or two of human clay. But the tears come so persuasively into her blue eyes, 
when she talks of the injuries she has sustained, and she throws herself so hum- 
bly upon the championship of every new friend, that every new season creates 
partizans for a weman martyrized by the despotism of her husband, and abandon- 
ed by the caprices of her family. One year, the Royal Family took up her quar- 
rel , the next, some youthful hero provokes a duel in her cause. Nay, a woman 
of less etherial virtue might, perhaps, izeur disparagement from the warmth 
| with which her defence is successively assumed by all the gallant gay deluders 

of Crockford’s and the Travellers’. But the very name of angel suffices to 

close the mouth of scandal. Lady Laura Delisle may flirt en undisturbed ; she 
| has managed to sanctify her cause, like the Maid of Orleans, against all enemies, 
past, present, ortocome. She is asserted to be a woman of a wonderful nature ; 
—she is unquestionably a woman of very wonderful art! 


—p>— 
ROMAIC POETRY.* 

The pacification of Greece, and her deliverance from Barbarian oppressors, 
was an event in which, although some politicians perceived a bad example for all 
legitimate governments, we, as members of civilized society, for many reasons, 
greatly rejoiced ; for we never could feel any sympathy with those villainous 
Turks, who shut up their women, and do not cultivate the fine arts. There is 
even reason to hope that those of a different persuasion, who may chance to pe- 
ruse the following fragments, will rejoice with us that a calamity, which occa- 
sioned so much misery to such brave and devoted sufferers, has at length ceased, 
and we are sure that those of our own belief will see in them additional mo- 
tives for increasing their hatred of ‘tall the oppressions that are done under 
the sun.” 





rors, are not of very ancient date. They mostly relate to the celebrated chief- 
tains of the war with which we are familiar, and of a few others who hazarded 


press Catharine’s time : and their eubjects are almost always the expressions of 


these pieces, which tells of misery and oppression, and seems to speak, as a critic 
hasremarked of Ossian, of the fag end of the world. ‘To this is united the in- 
spiration of Christianity, and the dim memory of their former renown. The 
names of their ancient bards still abide among these rude poets; the shades of 


ed, and they continue to hear the echo of their songs, but they lack the skiff to 
transport them into their own land and tongue. The waves of the sea of 
oblivion benumb their harps; and the winds, with a sigh, waft their melodies 
backward to where, in amaranthine bowers, amidst eternal feast and dance, their 
poets dwell. 

Few remarks are necessary to introduce these specimens to our readers, and 
still fewer to indicate the character of such compositions in general. Among 
those arts which profess for their object the imitation of nature, poetry has this 
peculiar advantage, that instinct alone, or the inspiration of uncultivated genius, 
may attain the highest end of art without the assistance or habituable means of 
refinement; at least when that end is neither very complicated nor difficult. In 
| every poetical composition which, under primitive and natural forms, how rude 
soever they may be, contains a basis of facts or ideas, true or beautiful in them- 
| 





selves, this will be found to be the case. And, moreover, itis in this very defi- 
ciency of art, this species of contrast or disproportion between the simplicity of 
the means and the plentitude of effect, in which the principal charms of such 
compositions consist. Poetry thus participates, as it were, in the character and 
privileges of the works of nature, and there seems to enter into the impression 
| which results from it something of the feeling we experience in conte mplating 
the course of ariver or the aspect of a mountain, a picturesque mass of rocks 
or an aged forest ;—for the uncultivated genius of man is also one of the phe 
nomena,—one of the productions of nature Certainly a work of poetry in 
which genius has only availed itself of art as the means of purifying and enno 
bling it, will alw ays prove superior in merit and effect to every work of savage 
genius whatsoever; but the successful attempts of art are so few, its unfortu- 
nate attempts so numerous, and there is something so melancholy in beholding 
so considerable a portion of human intellect wasted in wain and useless efforts, 
that beauties devoid of art, or of art without pretension, ought, assuredly, to be 





| 


* Gordon’s History of the French Revolution. 1832. 


Par C. Fauriel. 1825, 


the ill-starred insurrection, in conjunction with the Russians, during the Em- | 


of a rude Tyrteus to enwreathe with myrtle the swords of his Harmodius aud | 
Aristogeiton. There is a simplicity and melancholy beauty universally pervading | : 
~ | back our posts,—they planted cannon around the monastery 








. . . ° - ! 1 ! 
The few memorials which the rude genius of simple bards has left of the | the autumn M , q 
‘ : z > s depa : > 3 t IscOovVY.— ~akest wisely F ‘ 
struggle between the natives of modern Greece and their Mahommedan conque- | ‘is, et us depart; let us go into Muscovy hou speakest wisely, Phannakis 


| 


these simple warriors’ praise of the herves of their admiration,—the endeavours | 


Homer, of Hesiod, and Orpheus, still flit before them in the Islands of the Bless- | 


in this manner, the reader must judge. 

Our first is a little piece composed on the chief of a band in Acarnania, sar 
named Ghiptakis, or the Little Gipsy, from the dark hue of his skin. He lived 
towards the end of the Jast century, and was slain in fighting against the Turks, 
commanded by the famous Joussouf Pacha, one of Ali's Arab generals, called by 
the Greeks the Drinker of Blood. The piece is plaintive and touching, and ex- 
hibits the point of honour among the Klepths, or modern Greeks, of not allowing: 
their heads to fall into the hands of their ferocious enemy. ‘The other is one of 
the best for its sentiment and idea. 


“ THE FALL OF GHIPTAKIS. 
‘The fields they thirst for water, and for snow the mountain-beds, 
The wandering hawks for little birds, the Turkish foe for heads. 
O whither goes the mother of our Ghiptakis the bold, 
Who now has lost two children fair, whose brother, too, lies cold? 
Who, having lost her senses, wildly weeping, wanders on. 
Not on the mountains is she seen, in forest, field, nor town; 
*Tis said she has departed to the lone Caloyer’s cell, 
And awful there upon the ear the roar of cannons fell ! 
It is not for a bridal feast they boom so loud as this; 
Lo ! in the knee and in the hand the balls strike Ghiptakis 
He totters like a branchless tree—a lofty cypress falls ; 
And, like a hero as he was, with dying voice he ca!ls,— 
Where art thou noble brother ! O where art thou, dearest friend* 
Return, return upon thy steps, thy last assistance lend ! 
O bear me now away, or bear my head, lest Joussouf's gang 
Oftiger Arabs strike it off before the mortal pang, 
For that dog, old Ali Pacha, on Yannina’s towers to hang ! 


“Sad has come the spring-time, mournful the summer, cruel and perniciows 
Georgakis and Pharmakis deliberate together. Come, Georga- 


—sagely thou reasonest ; but there isa little shame in it, and the world would 
laugh at us. Better let us hold out in this monastery ; the Russians will marek 
to the field, and come to our succour. And allof a sudden the vanguard of Se 
kos cries out—Lo ! cloud of war approaches; the mountains are black 
with them! Willit be our succours who arrive,—will it be our companions 
It is not our succours,—it is not our friends. They are Turks,—five thousand: 
‘Turks are upon us! When they had come to Sekos,—when they had driven 
1 A thousand tr 
near the church, a thousand under the wall; and the Turks fall back upon Kora- 
bolaki Sut a pacha was spying on the other side of Sekos.—Ahmet’ Maho- 
met! shouted he; fall on! fall on! Surround the monastery!—And all the 
Turks and janissaries surround Sekos 
«* Pharmakis was seized with grief: he sighed profoundly 
tery he called to his heroes—Where linger ye, my brave’ 


a dense 


From the monas- 
why stand ye, my he- 
roes! Hold! take my pieces of gold and my vest; take my pockets of silver, 
that I may be lighter forthe combat. Draw your sabres, break your scabbards, 
and fall briskly upon the Turks!—But a Protopallikar stops him, and says— 
Binnt are our swords, and mournful our The Turks are innumerable 
the mountains are covered with them.—He had scarcely spoken, when Phararx- 
kis was & prisOner—a prisoner alive ! 

‘‘ Have I not told thee, Pharmakis, once, twice, five times, Stay not in Wal- 
lachia—stop not at Sekos.—Ah'! wretch that I was! how could I know, hee 
could it enter into my sou! to conceive. that Christian consuls wou!ld deceive me 
O ye birds '—little birds, who fly aloft there in the air,—go tell this in the coun- 
try of the Christians, inthe land of Franks; and say, in passing, to the wife et 
Pharmakis, that Pharmakis is dead '’ 

The next has for its subject the dying words of a wounded Klepth, whe rss 
about to expire at the moment when his band, attacked by the Albanian miltt 
come in search of him to ! The first fonr verses form a prologee 
in which the poet speaks in his own name, and as a witness of what he js abens 
to relate. The real subject of the piece is in the subsequent lines, which ap- 
pear to be the commencement of another more ancient song, which the dying &e- 
ro attempts to sing, as retracing the im ige of all which he h id joved dearest wm 
the life he is about to quit for ever 


' 
illes 


ead them on 


It is unquestior ibly composed amiést the 


mountains, and is one of the most beautiful of its kind, both as to sentiment 
nd originality. The Tomb of the Klepth and the Naval Victory also breathe 
the bold spirit of the highland Greeks. Most of those chiefs who had aequised 
any renown perished, either through constant fatigue or tragical- accidents, lome 


before the period of old age. The one who figures in this song is represemtedas 


worn out with age, and about todie a natura He is surrounded by bie fe- 
mily and heroes, to whom he gives his farewell address, declares his last will, and 
gives instructions for the erection of his tomb. ‘I‘his song 1s, of its kind, owe e 


the most beautiful and celebrated. It is sung throughout all Greece, with vane» 


death 
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tions, which attest its popularity. The reader will be struck, we think, with the 
exceeding naiveté of the idea, and the vigour and courage which breathe in the 
last words of this old Kiepth, carrying with him to his grave the desire of still 
combating the Turks, and the hope of respiring once more the free air of his 
mountains on the return of spring. 
“JOTIS DYING. 

“T arise from dreams of night ere the stars their farewell take, 

And I bathe me in the waters of the pure and limpid lake; 

I hear the pines that murmur, I hear the oak-trees groan, 

And the Klepths weep in their citadel, their captain they bemoan 

O rise, O rise, Iotis ! sleep no more that slumber deep, 

Thy raging foes surround us all, upon thy band they leap. 

Ah! what unto my children brave, my heroes, can I say? 

My wound is mortal, deep the ball ; lift up my head, I pray! 

O place me on my seat, and bring in haste the purple wine, 

That | may drink, and then forget once more that I recline, 

And sing all sad and mournful songs. O would that now I stood 

Upon the lofty mountain’s top, or the dark and sombre wood, 

Where feed my flocks, divided from the goatherd’s neighbourhood !” 

“THE TOMB OF THE KLEPTH. 

«« The son had reigned, and Dimos gave his orders :—-Go, my son 2 

Go seek for water for this eve, ere daylight’s hour be done. 

Thou, Lamprakis, draw nigh to me ; my nephew, sit thee down. 

Hold ! take my arms, be thou the chief, as foremost in renown: 

‘And you, my heroes, take my sword—my poor sword take, and hew 

The green and verdant boughs from yonder overarching yew; _ 

And make my couch, that I may rest; and the old confessor bring, 

That I may haste and shrive my sins ere yet my soul takes wing. 

A Klepth, the foes of Greece | slew in many a hecatomb; 

For fifty years an Armatole ; but now my hour is come ! 

Then make my tomb both large and high, with room around, above, 

“That I may charge and combat, and my sabre freely move. 

Leave on the right a window, that the swallows, too, may come 

And the spring announce to me ; nor let the nightingales be dumb, 

But sing to me the month of May and the flowers’ sweet perfume, 

When breathe their grateful odours round my green and verdant tomb.” 

“TANNES STATHA. 

“¢ A sable ship in calmness floats along Cassandria’s coast, 

And sable sails o’ershadow her dark prow with gold embossed ; 

Right onward comes a corvette with a blood-red flag, and cries 

Strike—strike your flag! I shall not sike! Iam not one who flies. 

What! think you I'm a girl betrothed !—a new-made bride to make 

A reverence to your worship, or before your pride to quake ! 

dam Iannes Statha, son of Dimos Constantine ! 

Throw quick the grappling-irons, boys'--Bring down the Crescent’s sign! 

In torrents make their blood to flow !—Spare not the Infidel ! 

The Turks who boarded turn their prow, so fast their numbers fell. 

Jannes foremost leapeth now with sabre in his hand ; 

The blood streams through the ports; the Turks, before that lion-band, 

Cry Allah! Allah! Then their swords surrender at command.” 

The subject, or motive, of the following piece cannot be indicated with preci- 
sion. The most evident intention we can perceive in it is, that of recalling, in 
a general manner, the ineffable regrets of those who love at the hour of inevitable 
separation, and tu characterise the all-powerful charm of existence to human 
beings. If this be not the end which the poet has expressly contemplated, itis 
that, at least, which he has arrived at, in representing to us those who are no 
more, being yet filled with the idea of what they loved when they were in exist- 
ence, and longing, witha passionate desire, to arrest some of the simple and 
common impressions of life. The motive of this fragment is, at least, sufficiently 
plain to feel its beauty and effect. The wonderful originality of the idea, or, if 
you please, the reverie which is its foundation, becomes still more apparent from 
the extreme naiveté of the execution and details. It has been translated by 
Goethe into German, along with a few others. The wife of Kalliakondas is a com- 
position of the islands of Scio, or Ipsara, or of some of the milder inhabitants 
of the Archipelago, and hasconsequently a more tender and less warlike tone than 
those of the simple mountaineers. Our next is a little composition, full of 
grace and poetry. ‘To those who like to compare the productions of different 
times upon similar subjects, we may recall to mind the fourth Idyll of Theoc- 
ritus (Pharmaceutria): Ila po rat ddgvar; pépe, Oéorv Ne wa d2 ra Pidrrpa ;—if the 
modern one be inferior in the richness of its detail, and in the elegance of its 
diction, it will not, perhaps, be found to be inferior in delicacy and poetical in- 
spiration. The Pallikar at the gate of his Mistress; the Children’s song of the 
‘Swallow follow next. 








CHARON’S REFUSAL. 


She Atbion. 


August 24, 


— 





O dearest son, Iannes ! be a cloud and cleave the sky. © 

And thou, my darling Constantine, like a little swallow fly, 

Fly o’er the Danube hither; and my Heliodora, too, 

Return, ere it be late, and bid your father dear adieu !” 
There is not a mote curious little piece in their whole poetical literature than 
the fable of a young maiden who abandons her home on account of the perse- 
eutions her beauty occasions, and perishes in the vessel on board of which she 
had embarked, through the brutal haste with which the captain throws her into 
the sea, when she has only fainted through alarm at his rudeness. But nothing 
is more original than the concluding verses. Every one who has seen a similar 
ghastly spectacle is aware of the effect of the imagination in investing every 
object with the predominant idea ; and the rude and unlettered poet has express- 
ed this effect in the most natural and striking manner. This ballad belongs to 
the literature of the Archipelago. We conclude with ‘ Love’s Witnesses” and 
another little piece containing the lamentations of the mistress of that cap- 
tain whose death is recounted above. ‘This little poem, in its extreme simpli- 
city, has something impassioned and touching in it. It is sung and danced to in 
different parts of Greece—particularly in Etolia and Thessaly. The name 
Dimos, a corruption for Demetrius, is very common, as the numerous songs 


testify. 
THE YOUNG DAMSEL ERRANT. 
‘Lovely maiden, lovely maiden, 
For thy beauty sore distrest, 
Thou wouldst wander from thy country 
Seeking from thy lovers rest ! 
For the hiring of a galley 
Ninety sequins offered she, 
And ahundred more she offered 
For respect and courtesy ; 
But when far beyond the harbour, 
Many a mile apart from land, 
Lo! the captain, faithless captain, 
On her bosom laid his hand! 
And for shame and virgin honour, 
Fainting without life or motion, 
Fell the maiden, and the captain 
Plunged her in the unfathomed ocean, 
And the ocean soon it wafted 
To the Moreat wells the maid: 
Allthe Moreat dames and damsels 
Seeking water hither strayed ; 
Now they throw each one her pitcher, 
And the pitchers lift her hair. 
Day and night! O horror, horror ! 
See a body young and fair! 
See those fingers ]ong and slender, 
Fitting for the pen to hold. 
O! behold those lips for kissing, 
Pale and bleeding, pale and cold ; 
I have kissed them, I have kissed them, 
Yes, those lips so crimson red, 
And mine own with fear though pallid 
Soon with crimson they were spread. 
I have wiped them with a mantle, 
And the mantle it was dyed ; 
I have bathed it in the river, 
Tinged with purple was its tide ; 
Tinged the river bank, the ocean, 
And a galley tinged beside ; 
Red the river, red the ocean, 
Red the fishes ran and died.” 


DIMOS. 

«« Thine eyes, my Dimos, those beautiful eyes 
They have won my love! 

My heart is faint, and I fain would die 
All alone, my love! 

My beloved! thy sword bury far within 
This tempestuous breast, 

Then at length will the wanderer find repose, 
And the weary rest. 

In a golden veil then receive the blood 
Of thy paramour, 

Through the forest, the field, and the mountain go, 
Through the dreary moor ! 





“Why look the mountains dark and drear? Why seem they sad and dim’ 
Say, does the wind torment them, or the shcwers their vales o’erbrim? 
*Tis not the warring wind torments, nor showers of slanting rain, 
*Tis Charon passing o’er their heads with his dead and sable train ! 
He makes the young to march before, the old men far behind, 
The little, tender children next, in cruel bands confined. 
The aged pray, the young implore, while lingering slow along, 
For one last hour of rest and peace their memory to prolong. 
*O Charon, halt! some village nigh, or bank of limpid fountain ; 
The old will drink, the young will throw the disk, and o’er the mountain 
‘The little babes will wander, gathering every blooming flower.’ 
‘I shall not halt near hut nor town, nor fountain, bank nor bower ; 
The mothers who for water came would know the babes they bore. 
“The wives and husbands all would know the face they loved before ; 
And from their clinging arms | could divide my flock no more.’ ” 
KALLIAKONDAS. 
«‘O wherefore am I not a bird, that from these flowery banks 
T might fly afar and cast mine eyes towards the land of Franks! 
Towards the mournful Ithaca, to hear the tender spouse 
Of Kalliakondas how she mourns her desolated house, 
And sighs, and sheds her bitter tears, and like a turtle dove 
Will not be comforted, but tears her hair for grief and love. 
All sable as the raven's wing her garment shades her brow; 
She sits all day, and from her tower awaits eavh distant prow ; 
Across the solitary sea sometimes aloud she cries, 
O ships, and golden brigantines, say if your course now lies 
‘Towards sad Valtos, then I pray you, gallant ships, inquire 
How fares my noble husband? O! last night we past the fire 
Of the gallant Kalliakondas, nigh to Garrolimis coast, 
Where with his Klepths he keeps his watch, and mountain herds they roast, 
‘Whilst twice ten Beys his turnspits are, the captives of his host.” 
THE IMPRECATION. 
“ Bright wandering moon! thou pilgrim of heaven's lone and pathless way ! 
Ere yet thou sleep'st, go hail my love who stole my heart away ; 
. He kissed me, and, in tears, he cried, —‘ I will forsake thee never.’ 
But, like a field that’s shorn and gleaned, he hath left me now for ever. 
All lonely as a church that’s banned—a village lost and won, 
I wish to curse ; my heart it melts before a word's begun. 
My bosom heaves in tenderness, my soul is pained for him; 
I tremble now with rage or love, in tears mine eyes they swim. 
No matter ; it is best to curse, and let God's will be done, 
Hereafter with my pains and sighs, my sorrows every one. 
Aloft may he, froma cypress tree to gather the blooming flower, 
Upon the grass fall, crushed like glass flung o'er a dizzy tower ; 
Or may the faithless one be passed, before the ‘Turkish ranks, 
Well sabred, or expire beneath the bayonet of the Franks; 
And past the power of man to help, and leeches ten to cure, 
Though all the art in Greece should join his healing to ensure.” 
THE PALLIKAR AT THE GATE CHELIDONISMA. 
OF HIS MISTRESS. “The swallow has come 
** At the gate of Salonichi O’er the bright sea from far, 
Sits a noble Pallikar, And leads back the spring 
O’er bis neck his hair is hanging, In her silver-throned car : 
By his side his scimitar ; And there, on a bough, 
Thus he sang, the while uplifting Doth the nightingale sing 
In his hand a light guitar :-— Her sweet roundelay ; 
*O ye shining golden windows, O sweet month of May ; 
Crossed with every brilliant bar, O sweet month of May! 
Tell your gentle mistress, quickly Art thou come ! and dost thou, 
Must she rise, for, from afar, O gloomy December, 
Come I now to gaze upon her, Midst snow and midst rain, 
With each gallant Pallikar. Once more remember 
Tell my lovely one to fear not, Tis Springtime again? 
These, my comrades, but unbar— 
Lions are they not to eat her ;— 
Lions though they truly are.” 
WRITTEN ON THE SABRE OF KONTOGHIANNIS. 
“To him who fears no tyrant powers, 
Who, in this world, lives free from wrongs, 
Whose life is honour bright as ours. 
To him alone this sword belongs.” 
FRAGMENT. 
“ Enjoy this world, O haste, enjoy this day too while you may. 
To-morrow comes, beneath the tomb, for thee there shines no day ; 





And if, perchance, from whose veins it flowed 
One should ask thy pride, 

O say ‘tis the blood that beat round the heart 
Of thy love—thy bride !” 


LOVE'S WITNESSES. 
“Love ! when we, last night, embracing, 
Sighed, farewell ! who saw us part? 
Was it night, or sly Aurora, 
Or the stars or moon who heard? 
“ A star shot down and told the ocean ! 
Ocean told a mariner: 
Then the sailor told his mistress, 


him, and explore the country from the Valley of Wellington to the extensive 

marshes in which, it may be remembered, Oxley lost the great river Macquarie. 

As the former survey was made during a wet season, it was hoped that a dry one 

would be more propitious; and accordingly our adventurers began their expe- 

dition, well armed, for fear of attacks from the natives, with provisions in their 

boats, and everything suitable for the undertaking. 

The Macquarie continued to flow broad and deep, bearing the expedition along 

through many a wild wood and extensive plain. Wherever Sturt went he found 

hordes of savages: they seemed to have no fixed habitations, and no settled 

employment; their time was spent in providing for the wants of the day : they 

usually carried fishing-ncts and spears; some of them had dogs,—and we are 

warranted in saying, from the experience of our adventurers, that they are 

neither so fierce of nature nor so void of talent, as has been hitherto represented. 

It is said, that in Ireland the peasantry used to set fire to their shealings, or 
cabins, rather than pay half-a-crown of hearth tax. they seem to be imitated in 
this by the natives of New Holland :— 

“Continuing our journey on the following morning, we at first kept on the 
banks of the creek, and at about a quarter of a mile frem where we had slept, 
came upon a numerous tribe of natives. A young girl sitting by the fire was 
the first to observe us as we were slowly approaching her. She was so ex- 
cessively alarmed, that she had not the power to run away ; but threw herself 
on the ground and screamed violently. We now observed a number of huts, out 
of which the natives issued, little dreaming of the spectacle they were to be- 
hold. But the moment they saw us, they started back ; their huts were in a 
moment in flames, and each with a firebrand ran to and fro with hideous yells, 
thrusting them into every bush they passed. I walked my horse quietly towards 
an old man who stood more forward than the rest, a8 if he intended to devote 
himself for the preservation of his tribe. I had intended speaking to him, but 
on a nearer approach I remarked that he trembled so violently that it was impos- 
sible to expect that I could obtain any information from him; and as I had not 
time for explanations, I left him to form his own conjectures as to what we were, 
and continued to move towards a thick brush, into which they did not venture to 
follow us.” 

In another attempt to get into conversation with the tribes of the desert our 
travellers are more successful :— 

‘As we were travelling through a forest we surprised a hunting party of 
natives. Mr Hume and I were considerably in front of our party at the time, 
and he only had his gun with him. We had been moving along so quietly that 
we were not for some time observed by them. Three were seated on the ground, 
under a tree, and two others were busily employed on one of the lower branches 
cutting out honey. As soon as they saw us, four of them ran away; but the 
fifth, who wore a cap of emu feathers, stood for a moment looking at us, and 
then very deliberately dropped out of the tree to the ground. I then advanced 
towards him, but before I got round a bush that intervened, he had darted away. 
I was fearful that he was gone to collect his tribe, and, under this impression, 
rode quickly back for my gun to support Mr. Hume. On my arrival I found the 
native was before me. He stood about twenty paces from Mr. Hume, who was 
endeavouring to explain what he was; but seeing me approach he immediately 
poised his spear at him, as being the nearest. Mr. Hume then unslung his 
carbine, and presented it ; but, as it was evident my re-appearance had startled 
the savage, I pulled up ; and he immediately lowered his weapon. His covlness 
and courage surprised me, and increased my desire to communicate with him. 
He had evidently taken both man and horse for one animal, and as long as Mr. 
Hume kept his seat, the native remained upon his guard ; but when he saw him 
dismount, after the first astonishment had subsided, he stuck his spear into the 
ground, and walked fearlessly up to him. We easily made him comprehend that 
we were in search of water ; when he pointed to the west, as indicating that we 
should supply our wants there. He gave his information in a frank and manly 
way, without the least embarrassment, and when the party passed, he stepped 
back to avoid the animals, without the smallest confusion. 1am sure he was a 
very brave man ; and I left him with the most favourable impressions, and not 
without hope that he would follow us.” 

On reaching the marshes into which the Macquarie empties itself, in the 
nafrative of Oxley, Captain Sturt found where water had been, indeed, but he 
not only could not find the marshes, but he lost the Macquarie itself. The river, 
hitherto deep and broad, disappeared all at once in the dusty desert ; and though 
the country was explored for upwards of twenty miles round, it did not re-appear, 
and the travellers went in search of other streams. The country is low, and 
covered with reeds and shells ; Sturt inclines to the belief, that as the Macquarie 
has no tributary streams, it is swallowed up in seasons of drought by the burning 
deserts; and, that in moist seasons, it spreads its waters out into extensive 
marshes, and uniting into a stream again continues its course. From the low- 
lapds, where they lost the stream, they proceeded in a north-westerly direction : 
they could find no water any where to allay their thirst ; at last, when about to 
abandon themselves to despair, a noble river burst on their view—the result is 
well described :— 

‘* The channel of the river was from seventy to eighty yards broad, and enclo- 
sed an unbroken sheet of water, evidently very deep, and literally covered with 
pelicans and other wild fowl. Our surprise and delight may better be imagined 
than described. Our difficulties seemed to be at an end, for here was a river that 
promised to reward all our exertions, and which appeared every moment to in- 
crease in importance to our imagination. Coming from the N. E., and flowing 
to the S. W., it had a capacity of channel that proved that we were as far from 
its source as from its termination. ‘The paths of the natives on either side of it 
were like well trodden roads; and the trees that overhung it were of beautiful 
and gigantic growth. ’ 

“Its banks were too precipitous to allow of our watering the cattle, but the 
men eagerly descended to quench their thirst, which a powerful sun contributed 





She—she told it everywhere.” 
i 


DISCOVERIES IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Two Expeditions into the Interior of Southern Australia, during the Years 1828, 
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New Holland, or, as it is now called, Australia, is an island, or rather conti- 
nent, after its own kind. The trees are ever green, which is more than can be 
said of the ground: the animals are not fierce, which has not been always said 
of the people; the rivers, instead of running towards the sea, run in many in- 
stances inland: their waters, unlike those of European rivers, are occasionally 


By Capt. Charles Sturt, 


for pasturage than grain ; and the climate is so favourable to human nature, that 
physicians are almost unknown. But there is no continuous greensward as in 
England; the grasses grow in tufts, at distances from each other, like dibbled 
cauliflowers ; the woods are, in their nature, hard and heavy, and suitable mainly 
for cabinet work ; there are few rivulets or small streams; and thie land is visited 
every thirty or forty years by a drought so intense, that the lowest plains are 
parched, the lakes dried up, and the chief rivers—and some of them are large 
ones—actually stop in their course, and trees rise where waters ran. The chief 
productions of: this splendid mainland are wool, grain, and butter and cheese ; 
the chief inhabitants are convicts, or their descendants ; and as the whole be- 
longs, without dispute, to England, there is a certainty of its becoming, in course 
of time, the seat of empire, where our laws and language will, as in America, 
be established beyond the reach of fortune. No country under the sun is 
increasing in numerical strength like Australia : the tide of emigration, by free 
will, as well as by compulsion of the law, has for a long time flowed to that settle- 
ment: all those, (and they are not few,) who do not like to run the risk of be- 
coming Americans, sail for the east ; and we may see, as we glance our eye over 
the map, that the names of the old isle are revived in the new: we have Cum- 
berland, Westmorland, Northumberland, and hundreds of others equally well 
known, which show what the settlers are thinking about, and to what land they 
are looking. 

We are but as yet making ourselves acquainted with Australia : our navigators 
have put a belt about it ; but our travellers have not yet penetrated far inland ; 
and we can only guess that the many noble rivers which belong to it run not 
wholly through deserts, but water rich alluvial plains and pastoral mountains 
The reports of Commissioner Biggs, the writings of Wentworth, the very 
interesting volumes of Mr. P. Cunningham, the surveysof Oxley, and the 
travels of Allan Cunningham the botanist, liave made us intimate with the people 
and the country around the coast, and even far inland. But Capt. Sturt has 
done more than any one else—he has traversed fearlessly no less than 3222 
English miles, exploring the sources of rivers, examining the hills, and woods, 
and vales, and laying all down in a map with the accuracy of a sworn surveyor. 
Oxley travelled 1600 miles, Allan Cunningham 2000, and other adventurers have 
their hundreds to talk about; but the travels of Sturt are by far the most ex- 
tensive and important. We lament, however, that he performed them during 
the years of drought; everywhere he found the beasts of the field, and even the 
fowls of the air, retiring before the heat and the drying up of the streams ; and 
we never remember to have read anything so touching, as when, burning with 
thirst, he rushed with his companions over an arid desert to a broad and noble 
river, and, lying down to drink, found its waters salt ! 

The introduction contains many interesting particulars regarding the progress 
of the colony ; and bestows some well-merited praise upon the amiable and 
enterprising M‘Arthurs, who introduced sheep-farming, and produced the first 
fine wool ; but we hasten from the author's speculations upon the climate and 
the country, though ingenious and probable, to the actual discoveries which he 
made in the interior duriag his two journeys. In the month of September 1828, 
Captain Sturt received the Governor’s commands to take proper assistants with 





1829, 1830, and 1831: with Observations on the Soil, Climate, and General | 


salt; the plains and hills, wherever they have been explored, are found fitter | 


to increase; nor shall I ever forget the cry of amazement that followed their 
| doing so, or the looks of terror and disappointment with which they called out to 

inform me that the water was so salt as to be unfit to drink! ‘This was, indeed, 
| tootrue: on tasting it, I found it extremely nauseous, and strongly impregnated 
| with salt, being apparently a mixture of sea and fresh water. Whence this arose, 
whether from lecal causes, or from acommunication with some inland sea, I 


London: Smith, Elder | know not, but the discovery was certainly a blow for which I was not pre- 


| pared.”’ 

7 This new river they baptized the Darling : they followed its stream for awhile, 
and found what may be called a native village—almost the only thing of the 
kind discovered in the country :— 

‘On the 5th, the river led us to the southward and westward. LEarly in the 
day, we passed a group of seventy huts, capable of holding from twelve to fifteen 
men each. ‘They appeared to be permanent habitations, and all of them fronted 
| the same point of the compass. In searching amongst them we observed two 
| beautifully made nets, of about ninety yards in length. The one had much larger 
| meshes than the other, and was, most probably, intended to take kangaroos ; but 
| the other was evidently a fishing net. 

“Tn one hut, the floor of which was swept with particular care, a number of 
white balls, as of pulverized shells of lime, had been deposited—the use of which 
we could not divine. A trench was formed round the hut to prevent the rain 
from running under it, and the whole was arranged with more than ordinary at- 
tention.” 

These inland tribes seem superior in Jook and manners to the squalid wretches 
who infest the coast, and sometimes spread terror among the settlers :— 

“ The natives of the Darling are a clean-limbed, well-conditioned race, gene- 
rally speaking. ‘They seemingly occupy permanent huts, but their tribe did not 
vear any proportion to the size or number of their habitations. It was evident 
their population had been thinned. The customs of these distant tribes, as far 
as we could judge, were similar to those of the mountain blacks, and they are es- 
sentially the same people, although their language differs. They lacerate their 
bodies, but do not extract the front teeth. We saw but few cloaks among them, 
since the opossum does nct inhabit the interior. Those that were noticed, were 
made of the red kangaroo skin. In appearance, these men are stouter in the 
bust than at the lower extremities; they have broad noses, sunken eyes, over- 
hanging eyebrows, and thick lips. The men are much better looking than the 
women. Both go perfectly naked, if I except the former, who wear nets over 
the loins and across the forehead, and bones through the cartilages of the nose. 
The chief food is fish, of which they have great supplies in the river ; still they 
have their seasons for hunting their emus and kangaroos. The nets they use 
for this purpuse, as well as for fishing, are of great length, and are made upon 
large frames. ‘These people do not appear to have warlike habits, nor do they 
take any pride in their arms, which differ little from those used by the inland 
tribes, and are assimilated to them as far as the materials will allow. One pow- 
erful man, however, had a regular trident, for which Mr. Hume offered many 
things without snccess. He plainly intimated to us that he had a use for it, but 
whether against an enemy or to secure prey, we could not understand. I was 
most anxious to have ascertained if any religious ceremonies obtained among 
them, but the difficulty of making them comprehend our meaning was insurmount- 
able; and to the same cause may be attributed the circumstance of my being 
unable to collect any satisfactory vocabulary of their language. They evinced 
a strange perversity, or obstinacy rather, in repeating words, although it was 
evident that they knew they were meant as questions. The pole we observed 
in the creek, on the evening previously to our making the Darling, was not the 
only one that fell under our notice; our impression, therefore, that they were 
fixed by the natives to propitiate some deity, was confirmed. It would appear 
that the white pigment was an indication of mourning. Whether these people 
have an idea of a superintending Providence I doubt, but they evidently dread 
evil agency. On the whole I should say they are a people, at present, at the very 
bottom of the scale of humanity.” 

Our travellers fell in with the Darling again, many miles in advance to the 
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- —its waters were deeper and not quite so salt as rst é 
pores "Ater having advanced into the country 1272 miles, the se | 
returned without loss of life, having discovered an almost navigable og ow 
ascertained that the Macquarie ina dry season, runs no farther than where — | 
in his map lays down the marshes. ‘The land ¢xplored was not rich nor ie ane 
to the settler; but the interest which formerly belonged to the Macquarie, \ 
now transferred to the Darling; and men peer aad so large a river 

d run, and a fresh expedition to its banks was talked of. 
He September, 1829, Capt. Sturt received a command from the Governor, “4 
proceed to Camden, and trace the course of the river Morumbidgee, M4 oe 
rivers as were connected with it ; some hope was entertained that the Dar re 
might be fallen in with, as it appeared to direct its course towards the oo es 
in which his line of journey lay. The second journey amounting In ons to 
nearly two thousand miles, was most successfully performed. The wrsabor vie gee 
was followed in its westerly course till it joined a hitherto wee ag Br river, 
sixty-seven yards wide at the mouth, which was named “* The Murray, be we 
of Sir George Murray. Farther on, the united streams are increas 4 y the 
salt waters of the Darling, and the three rivers under the name of the? re 
empty themselves into the salt lake of Alexandrina, and pass into the sea at oa 
counter Bay, near Cape Jervis. ‘The exploring party were picked os se | 
M‘Leay, a volunteer, accompanied them, and the whole were guided by the 
counsel and example of Sturt, who seems to have shown all the courage, forti- 
tude, forbearance, and hardihood of body necessary for success. — The expedition 
moved forward in two boats; the lands throngh which they sailed, were often 
beautiful and sometimes rich ; nor was their journey without Its dangers—they 
were often embarrassed by the sudden contractions and expansions of the river, 
and often menaced by the wild tribes, who, in parties of fifties and hundreds, 
roamed armed along its banks. The following passage shows some of the impe- 
diments which the Morumbidgee presented ; it also introduces us to the River 
we We rose in the morning with feelings of apprehension, and uncertainty ; | 
and, indeed, with great doubts on our minds whether we were not thus early des- 
tined to witness the wreck and the defeat of the expedition. The men got 
slowly and cautiously into the boat, and placed themselves so as to leave no part 
undefended. Hopkinson stood at the bow, ready with poles to turn her head 
from anything upon which she might be drifting. Thus prepared, we allowed 
her to go with the stream. By extreme care and attention on the part of the 
men, we passed this formidable barrier. Hopkinson in particular exerted him- 
self and more than once leapt from the boat upon apparently rotten logs of wood, 
that I should not have judged capable of bearing his weight, the more effectually 
to save the boat. It might have been imagined that where such a quantity of | 
timber had accumulated, a clearer channel would have been found below, but | 
such was not the case. In every reach we had to encounter fresh difficulties. | 
In some places huge trees lay athwart the stream, under whose arched branches 








we were obliged to pass; but, generally speaking, they had been carried, roots | 


foremost, by the current, and, therefore, presented so many points to receive us, 
that, at the rate at which we were going, had we struck full upon any one of them, 
it would have gone through and through the boat. About noon we stopped to 
repair, or rather to take down the remains of our awning, which had been torn 
away; and to breathe a moment from the state of apprehension and anxiety in 
which our minds had been kept during the morning. About one, we again start- 


ed. The men looked anxiously out a-head ; for the singular change in the river | | 
had impressed on them an idea, that we were approaching its termination, or | in our artillery, inferior to none in the world ; our flag too, may it ever float vic- 


near some adventure. On a sudden, theriver took a general southern direction, 
but, in its tortuous ceurse, swept round to every point of the compass with the 
greatest irregularity. We were carried ata fearful rate down its gloomy and 
contracted banks, and, in such a moment of excitement, had little time to pay 
attention to the country through which we were passing. It was, however, ob- 
served, that chalybeate-springs were numerous close to the water's edge. At3 
p. m., Hopkinson called out that sve were approaching a Junction, and in less 
than a minute afterwards, we were hurried into a broad and noble river. 

«It is impossible for me to describe the effect of so instantaneous & change of 
circumstances upon us. The boats were allowed to drift along at pleasure, and 
such was the force with which we had been shot out of the Morumbidgee, that 
we were carried nearly to the bank opposite its embouchure, whilst we continued 
to gaze in silent astonishment on the capacious channel we had entered ; and 


when we looked for that by which we had been led into it, we could hardly be- | 


dieve that the insignificant gap that presented itself to us was, indeed, the termi- 
nation of the beautiful and noble stream, whose course we had thus successfully 
followed. I can only compare the relief we experienced to that which the sea- 
man feels on weathering the rock upon which he expected his vessel would have 
struck—to the calm which succeeds moments of feverish anxiety, when the 
dread of danger is succeeded by the certainty of escape.” , 

That the natives saw not this invasion without alarm, is sufficiently manifést 
in the following very graphic description—a warlike tribe who happened to see 
the boats, rushed spear in hand into a shallow part of the stream to attack them 
—their escape was next to miraculous :— 

“It was with considerable apprehension that I observed the river to be shoal- 
ing fast, more especia'ly as a huge sand-bank, a little below us, and on the same 
side on which the natives had gathered, projected nearly a third-way across the 
channel. To this sand-bank they ran with tumultuous uproar, and covered it 
over in a dense mass. Some of the chiefs advanced to the water to be nearer 


their victims, and turned from time to time to direct their followers. With every | 


pacific disposition, and an extreme reluctance to take away life, I foresaw that it 
would be impossible any longer to avoid an engagement, yet with such fearful 


‘numbers against us, 1 was doubtful of the result. The spectacle we had wit- | 


nessed had been one of the most appalling kind, and sufficient to shake the firm- 
ness of most men; but at that trying moment my little band preserved their tem- 
per and coolness, and if anything could be gleaned from their countenances, it 
was that they had determined on an obstinate resistance. Inow explained to 
them that their only chance of escape depended, or would depend, on their firm- 
ness. I desired that after the first volley had been fired, M’Leay and three of the 
men would attend to the defence of the boat with bayonets only, while I, Hop- 
kinson, and Harris, would keep up the fire as being more used to it. I ordered, 
however, that no shot was to be fired until after I had discharged both my bar- 
rels. I then delivered their arms to the men, which had as yet been kept in the 
place appropriated for them, and at the same time some rounds of loose cartridge. 
The men assured me they would follow my instructions, and thus prepared, hav- 
ing already lowered the sati, we drifted onwards with the current. As we neared 
the sand-bank, I stood up and made signs to the natives to desist ; but without 
success. I took up my gun, therefore, and cocking it, had already brought it 
down toa level. A few seconds more would have closed the life of the nearest 
ofthe savages : the distanee was too trifling for me to doubt the fatal effects of 
the discharge; for I was determined to take deadly aim, in hupes that the fall of 
one man might save the lives of many. But at the very moment, when my hand | 
was on the trigger, and my eve was along the barrel, my purpose was checked by 
M’Leay, who called to me that another party of blacks had made their appear- 


ance upon the left bank of the river. ‘Turning round, I observed four men at the | 


top of their speed. The foremost of them as soon as he got a-head of the boat, 


= ‘thelr first ac- | islanders make their arrows, and stand sufficiently open, not only to allow of a 


| tropical regions, and at the heads of all the tributaries of the main stream, ere its 


' of the belligerent countries to which they are attached. 






passage through, but for the abundant growth of grass among them. Still, | have 
no doubt that parts of the valley are subject to flood; but, as I have already re- 
marked, I do not know whether these parts are either deeply or frequently cover- 
ed. Rain must fall simultaneously in the S.E. angie of the island in the inter- 


effects can be felt in the lower parts of the Murray. If the valley of the Mur- 
ray is not subject to flood, it has only recently gained a height above the influence 
of the river, and still retains all the character of flooded land. In either case 
however, it contains land that is of the very richest kind—soil that is the pure 
accumulation of vegetable matter, and is as black asebony. If its hundreds of 
thousands of acres were practically available, I should not hesitate to pronounce 
it one of the richest spots of equal extent on earth, and highly favoured in other 
respects. How far it is available remains to be proved ; and an opinion upon ei- 
ther side would be hazardous, although that of its liability to flood would, most 
probably, be nearest to truth. It is, however, certain that any part of the valley 
would require much labour before it could be brought under cultivation, and that 
even its most available spots would require almost as much trouble to clear them 
as the forest tract, for nothing is more difficult to destroy than reeds. Breaking 
the sod would, naturally, raise the level of the ground, and lateral drains would, 
most probably, carry off all floods, but thea the lxiter at least, is the operation of 
an advanced siage of husbandry only. I would, however, observe that there are | 
many parts of the valley decidedly above the reach of flood. I have, in the above 
observations, been more particularly alluding. to the jowest and broadest portions 
of it. I trust I shall be understood as not wishing to overrate this discovery on 
the one hand, or on the other, to include its whole extent in one sweeping 
clause of concemnation.” 


—- 
ESPRIT DE CORPS. 


In spite of a thousand and one common sayings, such as “ there's nothing in 
aname,” “le nom n'y fait rien,” ‘a rose would smell as sweet by any other 
name,” ‘l’habit ne fait pas homme,” etc., etc.,—we holdly assert that a name 
is everything ; that a rose, called by a harsh, discurdant name, would not look 
so well, at least on paper; and that to the very sound of rosa, la rose, a sweet- 
ness is added, which’ enhances the flower, makes it the emblem of love, and gives 
a colouring to it which reminds one of lovely woman's blush. We equally fear- 
lessly assert, that although the coat does not make the man, yet it is a powerful 
auxiliary to confirming the gentleman; and in making the soldier, a man must 
not disgrace his cloth. We hear this of other professions,—the Church, for in- 
stance ; and although the black or purple constitute not the vicar nor the bishop, 
how would either of them look in yellow or pea-green? And here, whilst we 
are on the subject of colours, it may not be amiss to state the value placed on 
them, their meaning, and effect, which differ according to the ideas and usages 


The pure white of the Imperial armies (although not a military looking colour, 
nor handsome, except in line) denoted the immaculate reputation in and out of 
the field which the soldier had to maintain,—the duty neither to stain his colours 
nor his coat, his courage nor his name. The French infantry also adopted this 
colour, corresponding with the lily, with the same view; but it was not their 
original colour. Blue, which marked the Royal Guards of France, Spain, and 
Austria, was always held as a royal colour, and is considered by our navy of 
great value. ‘The blue jackets! the true blue which will never fade!” And 


| toriously; The green of Russia, of the French dragouns, and of riflemen, re- 
presents at once the laurel and the field of glory, both of them perennial; and 
| all these pomps and circumstances of war serve the best interests of the ariny. 
| The green is also considered on the Continent as the emblem of hope and pro- 
mise. Mottoes and names attached tu regiments have also a powerful effect in 
| establishing and in upholding an esprit du corps. Such mottoes as in France, in 
| the olden times, characterized a regiment, were bothincentives to valour and ties 
to attach the soldier to the corps in which he served,—the regiment of Navarre, 
for instance, the device of which was * Sans tache ;” Auvergne, “ Un contre 





quatre,” (the regiment having once repulsed four regiments which were opposed 
to it ;) Picardy, ‘ Toujours prét,” etc. ete. 

I remember seeing the regiment of Navarre on its march; and when challenged 
‘at the gates of Lisle, “Qui vive?” the answer was ‘“ Régiment en route.” 
“Quel régiment?” Answer, ‘“‘ Navarre sanstache.” The effect was electrify- 
ing, and the grenadiers marched in with an importance and martial pride beyond 
description. No interest would have induced them to change their regiment, 
which was to them their name,—dear to them by warlike associations, as a fami- 
ly name is by the ties of blood, if it is handed down to us unsullied by our an- 
cestors ; how bound we are thus to transmit it to our posterity! Amongst the 
other mottves of the French army, the Irish regiment de Berwick, emigrating 
| for a king and cause long since gone by, had for their device “ Hi: et ubique fide- 

lis.” And when in the revolution the fragments of the brigade rallied and emi- 





grated again, to follow the fortunes of the deposed Bourbens, they raised up 
their standard with ‘* Sicut erat in principio, nunc et semper” on it, which ani- 
mated every heart beating under the red coat. Here, too, colour was everything ; 
it was to the warrior, in the field of fight, what the white panache of Henri Qua- 
tre was, or the splendid affiche to the Vendeans of the brave La Roche Jaquelin; 
touching the first, the hero who wore it said to his troops, ‘* Mes enfans,” (a 
term common to French royal commanders, from himself down to Napoleon,) 
“look to my panache : wherever you see it, it will be l’enseigne de la victoire, 
| (the signal of victory.) In regard to the second, his placard was, “Si j‘avance, 
suivez moi ; si je recule, tuez moi; si l’on me tue, vepgez mui!” 

The very facings ef a regiment act as a stimulus—the royal blue, the green, 
the white, and so forth. And I remember upon many occasions, when disputes 
| arose in France and Flanders between the townspeople and the soldiery, the lat- 
ter would just point to their paraments (facings) and remind them what such a 
regiment had won in the field of fight, and how unlikely it was that any one of 
the corps would put up with aninsult; this was above all, frequent in Napoleon's 
time. Some military men have an idea that it would be advisable that the whole 
British army should uniformly be dressed in the same colours, scarlet and blue, 
which would constitute it the royal army; but experience, and many circum- 
stances, tend to show that the soldier ought not only to be constantly reminded 
of his fidelity to his king, but that peculiar names (the King’s Own, the King’s, 
the Queen's, the Old Buffs, or any distinction of country or of county) are like 
rallying-points, signals for fight, or encouraging remembrances. How does the 
garb of old Gaul act as a talisman on the Highlander! How much does dress 
dothere! The tartan is not only the reminiscent lesson for well deserving to the 
hardy mountaineer, but it is the cloth and colour to be kept undefiled, and never 
stained except by the enemy's or the brave soldier's ownblood.* There is great 
utility in all this; all this creates esprit de corps; for esprit de nation, when 
merged in the military profession, becomes esprit de corps. The Greys, the 
Bays, the Blues, how well they all comport themselves dans le champ d'honneur, 
—how careful are they to preserve their name! Napoleon paid a deserved tri- 
bute to the former at Waterloo: they put him in mind of his Vieille Garde 
who were to be patterns for imitation,—were ready to grow grey in the cause of 
king and country. And it may not be irrelevant here to observe, that in address- 


threw himself from a considerable height into the water. He struggled across | ing his Jeune Garde, previous to one of his memorable battles, he said to them 


the channel to the sand-bank, and in an incredibly short space of time stood in 


front of the savage, against whom my aim had been directed. Seizing him by | vous servent d'examples, toujours, et partout.” 


the throat, he pushed him backwards, and forcing all who were in the water upon 
the bank, he trod its margin with a vehemence and an agitation that were ex- 


| (in reference to the Old Guard,) *‘ Allez, mes enfans! suivez vos péres, qu’ils 


Thus is emulation the very spirit and soul of the army. This it is that creates 
an esprit de corps, which is nothing else than an incessant, unwearied endeavour 


ceedingly striking. At one moment pointing to the boat, at another shaking his | to equal, if not to exceed, any other regiment, and to maintain the reputation, 


clenched hand in the faces of the most forward, and stamping with passion on 
the sand; his voice, that was at first distinct and clear, was lost in hoarse mur- 
murs. ‘T'wo of the four natives remained on the left bank of the river, but the 
third followed his leader (who proved to be the remarkable savage I have pre- 
viously noticed) to the scene of action. The reader will imagine our feelings on 
this oceasion: it is impossible to describe then. We were so wholly lost in in- 
terest at the scene that was passing, that the boat was allowed to drift at plea- 
sure. For my own part [ was overwhelmed with astonishment, and in truth 


stunned and confused ; so singular, so unexpected, and so strikingly providential | pline ;” and in consequence thereof, when his ranks were broken and the prus- 
had been our escape.” pect of defeat made a retreat inevitable, ‘“ Sauvons le drapeau!” was the svol- 


The valley through which the Murray runs, seems worthy of the consideration 
of the government :— 


breadth. ‘The river does not occupy the centre, but inclines to either side, ac- 
cording to its windings, and thus the flats are of greater or less extent, according 
to the distance of the river from the base of the hills. It is to be remarked, that 
the bottom of the valley is extremely level, and extensively covered with reeds 


“ The valley of the Murray, at its entrance, cannot be less than four miles in | country dearer than to ourown! Nevertheless, the prospect of promotion and 


From the latter circumstance, one would be led to infer that these flats are sub- | esprit de corps—the grenadier, the dragoon, the cuirassier, the lancer. The 


ject to overflow, and no doubt can exist as to the fact of their being, at least par- | 
tially, if not wholly, under water at times. A country in a state of nature is, 
however, so different from one in a state of cultivation, that it is hazardous to | 
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La gloir se plait sans ce nom, 
Et la gaieté s’y loge.” 

Nothing can be more expressive, nor paint more plainly the life and courage 
of the bold dragoon. And these regimental and martial feelings have existed 
time immemorial. The Celts had their clan-badges,—the heather, the broom, 
the oak, or other branch. The national badges, when assumed by regiments, 
produce esprit de corps. And in the daysof the immortal Wolfe, different corps 
were called the Glories, the Steadies, and the like ; this I had from a dear friend 
now no more, who knew the general as a lieutenant-colonel when quartered at 
Winchester, long previous to the affair of Quebec, and who told me that no man 
ever had more esprit de corps nor country feeling than him. 

He was particular in his discrimination between a Kentish man and a man of 
Kent ; this last distinction he personally and proudly claimed, always adding, 
that “the men uf Kent were an unconquered and an unconquerable people, as 
William the Conqueror well knew.” By the way, the 3d Foot, or Buffs, is the 
East Kent ; and would it not be a proud badge to call them the * Menof Kent?” 
General Wolfe was likewise a great admirer of grenadiers, and fond of the song 
called ** The British Grenadiers.” The name of grenadier seemed to him to 
elevate and ennoble the private ; nor was he singular in this, for | have heard a 
number of officers of high rauk abroad, when stating their successive promotions, 
single out the first step froin a battalion-man to a grenadier, as a very gratifying 
rise. How glorious were the Hungarian grenadiers who fought, bled, and con- 
quered for their magnanimous, high-couraged Empress, Maria Theresa! And 
what might not be looked for from a brigade of British grenadiers, fighting for 
their king and country? 

I shall conclude this article on Esprit de Corps by noticing that which the 
household brigade, the guards, and body guards of most countries have; how 
splendid, how chivalrous were the Imperial Guards and the Gardes Nobles! 
What a proud spirit animated them! How were those of the Bourbons literally 
cut to pieces in their monarch's cause! What was the steady fidelity of the 
Swiss Guards, who were sacrificed upon the altar of honour and fidelity! How 
often did the Walloon Guards of Spain turn the fate of battle, and serve as ram- 
parts to royalty in rebeliious times! And, coming to our own Guards, where 
could the inquiring eye find a finer corps, or one animated by a higher sense of 
honour. The Guardsman is at once the hero and the elegant ; the pride of the 
ball-room and parade—of ‘the banquet and the ensanguined field of fight. And 
if the private may relax in duty or propriety in quarters, place him in the front 
of battle, and his worth and weight will tell. The Grenadier Guards will ever 
be high in renown, and will justify the general motto of the British grenadier— 
‘*Nec aspera terent.” The Coldstream will continue, as heretofore—* Nulli 
secundus.” And “ Nemo me impune lacessit” wil! characterize the 3d or Scotch 
Fusilier Guards. And last, though the first in our dear love, * the Life Guards,” 
—name to me grander and more sonorous than any gardes du corps. How does 
the esprit de corps fit well those lofty men of war! ‘The person of their king is, 
by their title, committed to their guarding ; they are the most splendid emblems 
of all the pomp and circumstance of war: the finest companions of a gorgeous 
and royal pageant or procession, that can possibly be picked out ; and when con- 
fronted in the gory field with the most seasoned and successful troops, how did 
they proclaim St George and merry England against the world in arms? May 
the upholding of the esprit de corps ever produce such soldiers! and to this, 
my first and ever-honoured corps, may these faulty, yet zealous pages, be 
acceptable. Dedicated by 

Aw Ovv Lire Guarpsman. 
—— 


“IS IT TIME?” OR, THE HEROINE OF THE TYROL. 
A STORY FOUNDED ON PACT. 

My regiment was quartered in the ancient town of Trent from the year 1806, 
when the Tyrol was annexed to the realm of Bavaria, until 1809 ; and the latter 
part of this period wil! ever exist in my recollection, as the most eventful epoch 
I have hitherto encountered. 

The Bavarian sway, as is well known, was exceedingly unpopular throughout 
the newly-incorporated country ; and, in consequence, our sojourn was none of 
the pleasantest : in fact, for a long time we were sedulously cut by the inhabi- 
tants of Trent and its neighbourhood ; and when at length they condescended to 
notice us at all, it was most frequently to pick a quarrel, and to show their teeth 
at least, if they did not bite. 

It will readily be imagined, that this state of things was particularly irksome 
to a party chiefly consisting of young officers eager in the pursuit of diverson, 
and wearied with the monotony of a garrison life. We were compelled to con- 
tract our enjoyments within a very narrow circle, which almost prohibited the 
chance of variety ; when, one evening, after a jovial mess, it was proposed by 
two or three of the most volatile amongst us, that we should, at any risk, assist 
at a soirée which we had heard was to be given the same night, at a mansion 
within a mile or twoof the town. This mad-headed project was adopted—de- 
spite the remonstrances of the more sober and reflecting of our cloth—by my- 
self and some half dozen other swaggering, or rather staggering youths, who 
modestly deemed themselves the élite of his Bavarian Majesty’s —— regiment 
of light dragoons. . 

Amidst continued and boisterous merriment at the idea of a Tyrolese assem- 
blée, we pursued our route, and reaching the chateau, penetrated, ere the won- 
der-stricken domestic had time to announce us, into the principal salon, which, 
to our surprise, was filled with a-company as well-dressed and well-bredas might 
on an average be found at the conversazioni of Munich itself. Our sudden and 
unexpected presence seemed to paralyze the whole assemblage ; and many eyes 
were turned upon us as glaring as those of ‘Tybalt at the intrusion of the hostile 
Montagues. As in that instance, however, so now, the host—a benevolent and 
sensible man—betook himself to soften matters; and politely advancing, both 
welcomed and invited us to sit. We had prepared ourselves for every circum- 
stance save one—which one was precisely that I have just related. We should 
infallibly, flashed as we were with wine, have persisted in exchanging some 
chit-chat with the country belles, even had we been subsequently obliged to re- 
treat, sword in hand, to our quarters. But thus received by the master of the 
house, our heroism fell fruitless, aud we certainly cut but a sorry figure : it was 
fortunate that one of our party possessed presence of mind enough to extri- 
cate himself and comrades from so embarrassing a dilemma. 

In candid terms, he begged pardon of the host for our unauthorised and un- 
manneriy intrusion; pleaded, in excuse, the miserable monotony of ourquarters ; 
appealed to the ladies indulgenily to step forward as peacemakers between us and 
their male friends; and, in short, succeeded in placing all parties finally on easy 
and good-humoured terms. 

Angst the numerous damsels present, one in particular attracted snd fixed 
my notice. She was very young; but her whole contour, and the sweet intel- 
lectuality of her countenance, impelled me to devote to her my entire attention ; 
nor dil the fair Dorothea—for I found she was so called—seem disposed to repet 
these advances. In fact, the whole company grew more and more sociable, with: 
one solitary exception—that of an individual called Rusen, whose dark com- 
plexion and wily features looked more Italian than German, and formed a striking 
contrast to the smiling, sunny aspect of Dorothea. It was indeed difiicult to 
imagine that any thing could exist in common between two persons apparently 
so opposite: but I observed that in proportion to the increase of my familiarity 
with the latter, the sinister countenance of Rusen waxed more and more gloomy. 

‘The lady evident!y remarked this change ; and when it became so palpable as 
not to be mistaken, she made up to hii, and tried sundry little arts and entice- 
ments to win him back to complacency. This undoubtedly looked like love ; 





hononr, and well-deserving of the name, facings, and distinctive marks of one’s 
own, to which the judicious badges and commemorative names of battles fought 
and won give high encouragement and merited renown. ‘I'he lion, the sphinx, 
the eagle, and elephant, are noble crests for martial caps or helmets of our own 
and of foreign troops. The names of victories recorded on regimental colours 
are heart-stirring stimuli to the young soldier, and mementos to those who have 
the honour of their standard in their keeping. Napoleon's device for the regi- 
mental standard was an admirable lesson and admonition,—* Valeur et disci- 


dier’s anxious cry. Equally judicious was the motto of the Legion of Honour, | 
—*‘ Honneur et Patrie.”” And to what nation, to what troops, are honour and 
| 

: : } 

the idea of glory produced an esprit among the French, to which alone their | 
successes and their rank as a warlike nation are to be attributed. As names and | 
badges forcibly operate on the soldier and the man, so also do the varieties of 
arms and the distinction betwixt infantry and cavalry contribute to stir up an | 
| 
brave La Tour d'Auvergne considered the title of First Grenadier of France | 
that which satisfied his highest ambition ; and to his grenadiers he left bis heart, 
which, borne in an urn, was always with them. The gallant Poniatowski ambi- 
| 


give an opinion as to its practical availableness, if | may use such a term [| tioned being the First Lancer of France, and terminated his career most glo- 


should, undoubtedly, say the marshes of the Macquarie were frequently covered 
with water, and that they were wholly unfit for any one purpose whatever. It is 
evident from the marks of the reeds upon the banks, that the flood covers them | 
occasionally to the depth of three feet, and the reeds are so densely embodied 
and so close to the river side that the natives cannot walk along it. The reeds 
are the broad flag-reed (arundo phragmatis), and grow on a stiff earthy loam, | 
without any accompanying vegetation ; indeed, they form so solid a mass that the | 
sun cannot penetrate to the ground to nourish vegetation. On the other hand, 
the valley of the Murray, thongh covered with reeds in most places, is not so in 
all. There is no mark upon the reeds by which to judge as to the height of in- | 


riously. Of dragoons and hussars the reputation is also most high ; nor can | 
omit the compliment paid to the title of dragoon, contained in a song composed 
by my friend the Colonel Comte Francais Jancourt, and sung at a splendid regi- 
mental banquet of La Reine Dragon, which he commanded before the Revolu- 
tion. ‘The verse in question runs thus :— 
* Toujours le titre de dragon 
Soffit pour un éloge ; 


* This powerfully applies to the scarlet clothing of the British army, by far the 
most splendid and warlike in its appearance in and out of the field: and proud we may 


: be that the best blood in Engl: as wi anc The « ' ani- 
ut, ation, neither are they of the same kind as those which cover the marshes of | ood in England bas worn and still wears it. ‘The spirit which ami 


the Macquarie. They are the species of round reed of which the South Sea 


| mates a true red-coated soldier is, that it should never be disgraced ; many a great 
| heart has worn it with worsted lace, as well as with the epaulette and embroidery. 


and the strange suspicion was confirmed by a bystander, who, on the young lady's 
quitting my neighbourhood, laughingly said, “* Take heed; you will incur the 
vengeance of Rnsen, who is a scheming sort of fellow, if you continue to flirt 
with his betrothed.” The words sounded unaccountably ; for even at that mo- 
ment, as I gazed on the pair, her anxious, agitated manner bore rather the sem- 
blance of fear than affection. Indeed, from a feeling I could scarcely define, I 
resolved that this alleged contract should not prevent my offering to escort the 
fair one home—which, when the hour of separation arrived, I accordingly took 
occasion to do. She declined the offer witha bland smile. I did not press it, 
under the circumstances, but turned away to saunter once more through the 
rooms. On returning, however, toward the spot, my surprise was great to see 
Dorothea still seated there, alone, and apparently much chagrined. “ Captain,” 
said she, as T approached, and striving to assume a tone of gaiety, “I fear you 
will accuse me of caprice, but were your offer now repeated, I should accept it.” 
Of course, I lost no time in profiting by this alteration, and having summoned 
Dorothea’s attendant, we at once set forward for her home, which I understood 
to be at some little distance on the Botzen road. 

The night was dark and the streets deserted. The domestic preceded us with 
a torch, and by its ravs I could perceive that my companion’s features were 
thoughtful and abstracted. T'o all my efforts to engage her in conversation, she 
answered by monosyllables ; until at length she suddenly exclaimed, “ Captain 
Lieber, I am now near home, and have no further cause to dread interruption or 
molestation. You, on the contrary, being unfortunately a Bavarian,” (and I 
thought I could detect a sigh as she spoke,) ‘are obnoxious to many around vs; 
I entreat you, therefore, to return to your quarters: doso as expeditiously and 
quietly as may be, and forget a weakness which has possibly caused me to lead 
you into peril.” She uttered these words, though whisperingly, with much ear- 
nestness ; and, as if to give them greater force, at the saine time pressed my 
arm with fervour. That pressure thrilled through my heart ; but its effect was 
different from what she had intended, for I was the more determined to escort 
her safe to the door. 

On reaching the chateau, we found it enveloped in darkness and silence, bot 
Dorothea having knocked at a window, it was gently opened, and after a mo- 
ment’s whispering, alarge cloak and slouched hat were handed out to hex 














They will 


<< Take these,” said she to me, “disguise may now be necessary. 
agerve to conceal your uniform and cap.” ; 

« What dread you then?’’ I inquired, somewhat startled. ‘ We Bavarians 
“and the Tyrolese now form one people : we are not at war with each other, and 
~even the peasantry will soon become friendly to a government which requires no- 
ahing bot order and’submission to lawful power.” 

« Lawful power,” respouded the lovely rebel, “can proceed neither from the 
sword nor pen—from the issue of battles nor negotiations of peace.” 

«From whence, then, does it proceed !”” 

“From the will of the people. But I must not argue with you,” pursued she 
stniling ; *‘ all I seek just now isa sound night's repose, which I am sure you will 
met, by neglecting my caution, deprive me of.” 

By way of answer, | enveloped myself in the ample folds of the mantle. I 
acaised her delicate little hands to my lips ; and. tempted by her acquiescence, ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ You are obeyed; but ere! go, dear Dorothea, tell me—are you in- 
«deed betrothed to that gloomy-looking Rusen!” 

< Yes——no !” replied she, and rushing into the house, put a stop to all further 
eommunication. 

Transported with an indistinct emotion of hope, I quitted the dwelling of the 
lovely Tyrolese, and commenced my journey homewards. For a while my ima- 
gimation wancered into all sorts of delightful prospects for the future, until the 
obscurity of the path reca!led me to the passing moment. I fancied that, through 
the prevailing gloom, I could distinguish, in the distance, the faint lights of the 
litle town of ‘Trent; and thus encouraged, was walking briskly onward, when 
my progress was arrested by coming close upon a human figure apparently 
mantied like myself, and gliding forwards with noiseless steps. Whilst listen- 
ang for some signs of life from this object, it suddenly disappeared. I paused 


, 






grasp a deadly foe. 
the base of the building, and here I overtook my rival. 


stant I rushed on him and seized him by the throat. 





‘fue avot0n. 


Immediately above us was a narrow platform running round 


My advancing footsteps induced him to turn in surprise, and at the same in- 
* Jesu Maria!” cried he, 
as his fingers convulsively sought some firm hold upon me, “ Is wt not time?” — 

“ Yes!” I rejoined, “it is time!” and as the gleam of the lantern showed him 
my features, his own expressed a mingled feeling of exultation and horror. “Tn 
the name of the king,” I pursued, “I apprehend you asa traitor. Will you re- 
sign yourself my prisoner?” 

“* Never!’ shouted he. 

“ Then down with you !” and with my collected strength I dragged him to the 
brink of the precipice. 

The Italian struggled desperately, and we hung together for several minutes 
over the abyss. A complexity of passions nerved my arm. Personal antipathy 
to the man, loyalty to my king, love of Dorothea, all combined to animate me ; 
but my antagonist possessed considerable muscular strength, and I doubt whe- 
ther the issue would have been successful for me, had he not relaxed his hold in 
order to draw a poignard. ‘This action was fatal to the unfortunate Rusen. | 
had obtained considerable celebrity in wrestling, with which manly exercise we 
often beguiled a wearisome hour in garrison, and the instant he loosed his gripe, 
I got my foot between his, and fairly tripped him up. 

He fell heavily and headlong from the platform upon the mass of rocks beneath, 
uttering a piercing yell. I stood a moment almost petrified ; but having recover- 
ed from this stupor, my next step was to descend again the rocky stairs and dis- 
cover whether my victim yet lived. On reaching the spot whereon he had fallen, 
I found already there Dorothea and her friend, bending with speechless horror 
over the motionless body of Rusen, at whose breast the lantern still remajned 





* 


. > * 

Thad before dinner an opportunity to inspect the works of Carthagena at my 
leisure. It is unquestionably a very strong place, the walls, which are built of 
solid masonry, being armed with at least three hundred pieces of brass cannon, 
while the continued ebb and flow of the tide inthe ditch creates a current so 
strong, that it would be next to impossible to fill it up, as fascines would be car- 
ried away by the current—so that, were the walls even breached, it would be 
impracticable to storm them. The appearance of Carthagena from the sea, that 
is, from a vessel anchored off the St. Domingo gate, is very beautiful, and, I 
would almost venture to say, picturesque, beyond any thing I ever saw. It is 
situated on a sandy island, or, rather, a group of islands; and the beach here 
shoals so gradually, that boats of even very small draught of water cannot ap- 
proach within musket-shot. The walls and numerous batteries have a very com- 
manding appearance. The spires and towers on the churches are numerous, and 
many of them were decorated with flags when we were there; and the green 
trees shooting up amidst the red-tiled houses, afforded a beautiful relief to the 
prospect. A little behind the town, on a gentle acclivity, is the citadel, or fort 
San Felipe, whose appearance conveys an idea of impregnable strength ; (but all 
this sort of thing, is it not written in Roderick Random?) and on the ship-like 
hill beyond it, the only other eminence in the neighbourhood, stands the convent 
of the Popa, like a poop lantern on the high stern of a ship, from which indeed it 
takes its name. This convent had been strongly fortified; and, commanding 
San Felipe, was of great use to Morillo, who carried it by assault during the 
siege, and held it until the insurgents shelled him out of it from the citadel. 
The effect, when I first saw it was increased by the whole scene—city, and bat- 


4n surprise ; and a moment after, a voice behind me murmured softly, ‘ Is it 
4tume! Instinctively disguising my tones, I replied, ‘‘ ‘Time to be snug in bed, 
friend ;”’ on which the challenger, as if mistaken in the party he had addressed, 
without another word retired. 


‘There was something about this circumstance, coupled with the preceding ones, 
@hat [ did not altogether like—particularly as I thought I recognized, in the voice 
i just heard, that of Rusen. Grasping the hilt of my sabre, I struck out of the 
amain road, and took a bye-path, which, at the expense of a little détour, might, I 
-fenceived, save me from the hazard of being waylaid. ‘This path led through 
“some conventual ruins, and I resolved, on reaching them, to play the sentinel for 
afew minutes, and reconnoitre, before I penetrated further into the valley before 
ame. Ithreaded my way among the rotting walls cautiously and in silence—and 
at was well I did so, or I should have stumbled right upon a man, who, with fold- 
ed arms, was leaning against a parapet. He must have been dozing, for the next 
moment he started at the voice of a person (who approached from another quar- 
Ser) uttering the question I had before heard, ‘Js it time?” The voice was cer- 
&ainly Rusen’s, and his interlocutor answered with the word, “ Salurn !” 

«« Has he passed you!”’ inquired Rusen. 

“No: not a mouse could have gone by me unobserved,” rejoined the watch- 

_¥el sentinel, ‘ much less an accursed Bavarian.” 

“Come back with me then to the high road, and we will go onward, for he 
annot be much longer, and the more distant we are from the town, the better.” 

The conspirators (whose purpose was now evident) retired, and as soon as 
their footsteps grew faint in the distance, I emerged frorn the friendly buttress 
which had concealed me, and hastened, with returning confidence, to my quar- 
vers. 

On inquiry, next morning, I learnt that Rusen was a native of Verona, but pos- 
sessed of great property and influence in the neighbourhood of Botzen. He was 
considered as the accepted lover of Dorothea, who however, it was generally 
suspected, in receiving his addresses, was swayed more by political motives than 
the hope of connubial happiness. This remarkable young creature, at that time 
gust budding forth a delicate and fragile maiden, had distinguished herself three 
years previously, when her country fell into the hands of Bavaria, by her inge- 
‘auity in suggesting continual obstacles to the domination of the Bavarian govern- 
ment. Yet, urged by my hopes, J could not help imagining (from the interest 
she took in my preservation) that her hostility to my native land was either de- 
«creased, or had been exaggerated. 

Some time elapsed, after these occurrences, ere I could again cbtain an inter- 
view with Dorothea. Meanwhile, I one evening received orders to escort with 
my troop a supply of money to Botzen. As I must pass her father’s chateau on 
the route, I resolved at all hazards to attempt to see the object of so many both 
eof my waking and sleeping thoughts. I therefore gave instructions to my lieu- 
‘tenant to await me at a village a little further on, and dismounting, struck into a 
circuitous path which led to the hall-door of the mansion. Finding this open, | 
was in the act of presenting myse]f unannounced in the parlour, when I was fixed 
‘so the spot by the startling voice of Rusen. “ To-morrow night, then!” he ex- 
claimed to some other person in the apartment, “ to-morrow night, in the Salurn 
Casile !” 

“« Agreed !—but stay—hear me!" and I recognized the tones of Dorothea. 

I recollect not the precise train of thoughts that whirled through my brain— 
there was something of jealousy—of disappointment—of indignation ; when my 
“consciousness flowed again in a clear stream, I found myself in full gallop after 
my troop in advance. 

Upon our return the following afternoon, I shifted the quarters of my company 
to the village Salurn, and having seen both men and horses properly billeted, 
crossed, towards twilight, a wild and terrific chasm, forming one of the natural 
defences of the ruined castle which towered high over-head, its turrets glowing 
with the rays of the setting sun, whilst beneath all was quickly becoming im- 
emersed in gloom. Having never beheld these majestic remains at so favourable 
moment, I was for some time absorbed by the contemplation : from this reverie, 
however, I was aroused by the sudden apparition of a young mountaineer, who 
leapt from crag to crag with inconceivable agility. ‘T’o avoid any risk of insult 
from the peasantry, I had laid aside my regimental dress, and therefore watched 
‘the boy’s progress, heedless whether or not he should be followed by a train. 
He passed swiftly as the wind, but in passing threw towards me a scrap of pa- 
per, which he took from a small basket on his arm. I eagerly examined it, but 
found nothing more than the enigmatical words—“ ’T'is time !”” 

I turned over and over in my mind the probable meaning of these emphatic 
syllables. Their reference to Rusen’s mysterious question was palpable; but 
what did both conjointly imply ? Although the Tyrolese were known to be gene- 
rally disaffected to their existing rulers, yet no evidences had been given of open 
and organized hostility. It is trae—for my suspicions now aggravated every oc- 
currence | could not thoroughly explain—that I had latterly observed several 
groups of persons engaged in close and anxious conversation; and, in one in- 
stance, saw a considerable body of men fixing their eyes intently on the summit 
‘of Salurn Castle ; but these were vague circumstances, which yielded no positive 
deduction. 

What was to bedone? At first, I felt strongly disposed to return to the vil- 
jage and get my troops under arms; but my interest to discover whether Rusen 
and Dorothea met at so strange a time, and in so strange a place, was uncon- 

‘querable, heightened too by their manifest connexion with what I now began to 
consider a watchword. I resolved finally, since I was so far on the road, to satisfy 
amyself first in this matter, and then hasten to Salurn and Trent and take the ne- 
~cessary precautions. 

Accordingly, I pushed on my way, nor relaxed in my pace, although I had to 
struggle with sundry steep ascents and rude crags, until I found myself at the foot 
ofthe immense rock whereon the castle stands. The grand difficulty now was, 
to discover the direct rough-hewn flight of steps leading up to the structure, in 
seeking which I explored the entire circumference, and lost so much time that it 
thad grown dusk all round me. What my sensations were during this interval it 
#s impossible to describe ! 

Thus situated, my quick ear detected the voice of Rusen. It sounded from 
beyond a projecting corner of the cliff. Favoured by tke darkness, I groped 
round, and had scarce doubled the point when the transient gleam of a lantern 
fell on three figures, in Whom I recognized Rusen, Dorothea, and a female whom 
Z did not remember to have seen before. This momentary light likewise enabled 
sme to attain a spot whence I could Acar, at least, whatever passed. 


Complete silence was maintained by all three for some time—and in the 








suspended and unextinguished. 
heaven, is this a dream ?” 
have no share in this scene of crime and death.” 


«« Leave me, leave me, Captain Lieber. 
sacred duty. 
plete his intention !” 


present strongly excited, and not able to think for yourself. 
insist on conducting you from this accursed spot. 
duty summons me away.” 


betraying, perhaps to death, the ill-fated being you have said you loved.” 


moment, and then resumed——“ In the centre turret of the castle above us are 
deposited certain papers, which I am resolved tu demolish with the flame of this 
lamp ; otherwise I cannot rest in peace.” 


amine the papers, and betray their contents ?” 


cended the turret, and found the packet which is placed upona small box on a flat 
stone near its top, you will—without looking for any inscription—instantly burn 
both box and packet, and watch their gradual consumption to ashes. 
promise this?” 


chaos. 
my predominant feeling was the renewed hope of at length attaining Dorothea’s 
heart and hand. 


once more climbed the precipitous steep, gained its pinnacle without accident. 
I felt dizzy for a moment on reaching the level from whence the unfortunate 
Rusen had been dashed ; but with unflinching resolution waded over broken 
stones and rubbish, until I was at the foot of the ruined central tower. 
winding-stair was imperfect-and dilapidated, and I was half dead with fatigue 
ere I had reached the top. 
over my head, did much to revive me, and at length I approached the myste- 
rious packet. 
wall. 


mentioned. 
readily ignite, and I was thus unwillingly forced to turn and look toward 
the stone whereupon it rested, when I perceived its surface to be—completely 
blank ! 


the paper had taken fire, and as it blazed, emitted sundry sparks as if from gun- 
powder; and having communicated to the box beneath, immediately a huge 
column of blue flame ascended, steadily, high into the air. 


vanished from my brain, and the whole truth was at once developed. 
sudden impulse and supernatural strength, I drew the stone from the wall, and | 
hurled it, box and all, into the void below : but it was too late!—the signal was 
given. 
neously, tossing about their flames like so many hell-spirits, in the blackness of 
night, replying to each other's call. 
of the infantry, and the trumpets of the dragoons, and these were quickly suc- 
ceeded by the thunder of small arms and cannons which echoed from valley to | 
valley ! 


distant knowledge. 


Every where around was shouted the signal cry—‘“ Jt is tame !”’ 


“Are you here, captain?” exclaimed Dorothea, half shrieking : “ merciful 


«+ Let us think of it hereafter but as one,” replied I. ‘‘ You, at any rate, must 
She answered not, but knelt and unloosened the lamp from the body of Rusen. 
I must hence, to obey the call of a 
As poor Rusen, alas! no longer lives to perform it, I must com- 


“Dorothea !” exclaimed I, “this is the language of madness. You are at 
I must therefore 
Come, let us begone! my 
“ What duty ?”’ rejoined she, firmly but sadly. ‘ You go to be the means of 
* Never, by heaven !” cried 1: “ not by a word, not by a look.” 

‘« But there may be other witnesses of this transaction, and ” she paused a 





“Tf that be all, I will accomplish it. Give me the lamp.” 

“ You, captain ?’’—and she shuddered as she spoke. 

‘‘ Nay, dearest Dorothea, hesitate no longer : time presses.” 

The maiden wrung her hands and wept aloud. : 

‘* Do you fear,” resumed I, scarce knowing what I said, “that I should ex- 
‘“‘T confess that is my fear,” she replied lingeringly. 

‘“‘ Shall I then swear not to do so?” 

‘No, but promise by your honour, by your love for me, that when you have as- 
Do you 
‘*T do, on the honour of a soldier.” 


The agitating occurrences of the night had thrown my mind into a state of 
I was incapable at the moment of any connected train of thought, and 


I seized the lamp from the grasp of the heroic though trembling girl, having 


Its 
The fresh air, however, which then blew unimpeded 
It was deposited on a stone which projected a little from the 


True to my promise, I averted my eyes whilst applying the flame to the objects 
The paper however, having probably became damp, would not 


An icy coldness shot through every vein as I made this discovery. Meantirne, 


teries, and Popa—being reflected in the calm smooth sea, as distinctly as if it 
had been glass ; so clear, in fact, was the reflection, that you could scarcely dis- 
tinguish the shadow from the reality. We weighed next morning—that is, on 
the sixth of the month, and arnved safe at Porto-Bello on the 11th, after a te- 
dious passage, during which we had continued rains accompanied with vivid 
lightning and tremendous thunder. I had expected to have fallen in with one of 
our frigates here ; but I afterwards learned that, although J had slid down cheerily 
along shore, the weather current that prevailed farther out at sea had swept her 
away to the eastward orce more ; so I ran in and anchored, and immediately 
waited on the Governor, who received me in what might once have been a barn, 
although it did not now deserve the name. 

During the whole of the following day, there was still no appearance of the 
frigate, and I had in consequence now to execute the ulterior part of my orders, 
which were, that if I did not find her at anchor when I arrived, or if she did not 
make her appearance within forty-eight hours thereafter, I was myself to leave 
the Wave in Porto Bello, and to proceed overland across the Isthmus to Panama, 
and to deliver, on board H. M. S. Bandera, into the Captain’s own hands, a large 
packet with despatches, as I understood, from the Government at home, of great 
importance, touching the conduct of our squadron, with reference to the vagaries 
of some of the mushroom American Republics on the Pacific. But if I fell in 
with the frigate, then I was to deliver the said packet to the Captain, and return 
immediately in the Wave to Port Royal. 

Having, therefore, obtained letters from the Governor of Porto-Bello to the 
Commandant of Chagres, I chartered a eanoe with four stout canoe-men and a 
steersman, or patron, as he is called, to convey me to Cruzes; and having laid 
ina good stock of eatables and drinkables, and selected the black pilot, Petey 
Mangrove, to go as my servant, accompanied by his never-failing companion, 
Sneezer, and with my hammock and my double.barrelled gun, and a brace of pis- 
tols, we shoved off at 6 a. m., on the morning of the 12th, 

When we cleared the harbour it was fine and clear, but about noon it came on 
to blow violently from the north-east. All this while we were coasting it along 
about pistol-shot from the white coral beach, with the heavy light green swells 
on our right hand, and beyond it the dark and stormy waters of the blue rolling 
ocean, and the snow-white roaring surf on our lett. By the time I speak of, the 
swell had been lashed up into breaking waves, and after shipping more salt water 
4 an I had bargained for, we were obliged, about four p. m., to shove into a cove 
within the reef called Naranja. 

J am not sure that I have selected the proper word here, for along this part of 
the coast thefe is a chain of salt-water lagoons, divided from the sea by the coral 
beach, the crest of which is covered here and there with clumps of stunted man- 
groves. 

This beach, strangely enough, is higher than the land immediately behind it, 
as if it had been a dike, or natural breakwater, thrown up by the sea. Every 
here and there, there were gaps in this natural dike, and through one of these we 
shoved, and soon swung to our grappling in perfect security, but in a most out- 
landish situation certainly. 

As we rode to the easterly breeze, there was the beach as described, almost 
level with the water, on our left hand, and the land or lee side of it covered with 
most beautiful white sand and shells, with whole warrens of land crabs running 
out and in their holes like little rabbits, their little green bodies seeming to rull 
up and down, for I was not near enough to see their feet, or the mode of their lo- 
comotion, like bushels of grape-shot trundling all about on the shining white 
shore. Beyond, the roaring surf was flashing up over the green bushes, and thun- 
dering on the seaward face. On the right hand, ahead of us, and astern of us, th 
prospect was shut in by impervious thickets of mangroves, while in the distance 
the blue hills rose, glimmering and indistinct, through the steamy atmosphere. 








All traces of confusion 
With 


My mental perceptions became clear on the instant. 


From the summit of every hill, far and near, fires arose, as if simulta- 


The next moment were heard the drums 


How I descended, first the turret, and then the rock, I have not the most 
Tearing myself from the outstretched arms of Dorothea, I 
sprang like a maniac into the village. Alas! I just arrived in time to see my 
brave fellows, surrounded and overwhelmed, cut to pieces by armed peasantry. 
On that fatal 





night the Tyrol was lost to Bavaria! 
Struck by a bullet I fell; and when, after great and protracted suffering, I 


was once more enabled to conceive what passed around me, I found the mountain- 
land restored into the arms of Austria, and recognized in my nurse its heroic 


patriot, Dorothea; who—hostilities having ceased and no further national jea- 
lousy existing between us—shortly afterwards became my wife. 


—>— 
TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 
VOYAGE TO PANAMA. 

“T am ordered to sea to-morrow morning, my dear sir,’ said I to Bang, like 
to cry.—** No !”—* Too true, too true.” So no help for it, I took a sad fare- 
well of my friends, received my orders, laid in my provisions and water, hauled 
out into the fair-way, and sailed for Santa Martha next morning at daybreak, 
with three merchant schooners under convoy—one for Santa Martha—another 
for Carthagena—and the third for Porto-Bello. 

We sailed on the 24th of such a month, and, after a pleasant passage, anchored 
at Santa Martha, at 8 a. m., on the 3lst. "When we came to anchor, we saluted, 
which seemed to have been a somewhat unexpected honour, as the return was 
fired from the fort after a most primitive fashion. A black fellow appeared with 
a shovel of live embers, one of which another sans-cu/otie caught up in his hand, 
chucking it from one palm to another, until he ran to the breach of the first gun, 


where, clapping it on the touch-hole, he fired it off, and so on, sertatim, through 
the whole battery, until the required number of guns were given, several of 
The 
town lies on a small plain, at the foot of very high mountains, or rather on a sand 
The summit of the 


which, by the by, were shotted, as we could hear the balls whiz over head. 


bank, formed from the washings from these mountains. 


Bro 


amet. 4 Ome 


e@oubtful light their outlines reminded me of a group of marble statues. 


wuederstand each other. I am, as you know, nota Tyrolese. 
feelings to gratify by setting this unhappy country in a blaze. 


when public tranquillity is established. 


trified with.” 


A few moments elapsed ere Dorothea answered, and when she did, her tones 
were so faint and tremulous that it was quite impossible to distinguish them. 


“She Aas consented,” exclaimed the other female ; 


“Hear 
ane,” at length exclaimed Rusen in a rough and angered voice, “ and let us fully 
I have no personal 

On the contrary, 
these peaceful plans of commerce which have brought me hither thrive best 
If. therefore, I stand committed to this 
confederacy, and throw into the scale my money, influence, and crecit, my reward 
wmust be rendered certain. Pronounce therefore the word, Dorothea ; ‘say that 
fe-morrow you will be my wife, and this moment will I spring up the rocky 
height. Speak clearly and firmly ; for no longer, and least of all, here, will I be 


highest of them we could see from the deck, was covered with snow, which at 
sunrise, in the clear light of the cool grey dawn, shone, when struck by the first 
rays of the sun, like one entire amethyst. Oh, how often I longed for the wings 
of the eagle, to waft me from the hot deck of the little vessel, where the ther- 
mometer in the shade stood at 95, far up amongst the shining glaciers, to be com- 
forted with cold! 

One striking natural phenomenon is exhibited here, arising out of the vicinity 
of this stupendous prong of the Cordilleras. ‘The sea-breeze blows into the 
harbour all day, but in the night, or rather towards morning, the cold air from 


convoy and myself were nearly blown out to sea the first night after we arrived ; 
and it was only by following the practice of the native craft, and anchoring close 
under the lee of the beach,—in fact, by having an anchor high and dry on the 
shore itse!f—the playa, as the Spaniards call it—that we could count on riding 


the high regions rushes down, and blows with such violence off the land, that my | 


We were anchored ina stripe of clear water, about three hundred yards long by 
fifty broad. There was a small cleared space abeam of us landward, of about 
| half an acre in extent, on which was built a solitary Indian hut close to the wa- 
ter’s edge, with a small canoe drawn up close to the door. We had not been 
| long at anchor when the canoe was launched, and a monkey-looking, naked old 
man paddled off, and brought us a most beautiful chicken turtle, some yams, and 
a few oranges. I asked him his price. He rejoined, “ por amor de dios’’—that 
| it was his saint's day, and he meant it as a gift. However, he did not refuse a 
| dollar when tendered to him before he paddled away. That night, when we were 
all at supper, master and men, I heard and felt a sharp crack against the side of 
the canoe. ‘ Hillo, Peter, what is that, eh?” saidl. ‘ Nothing, sir,’ quoth 
| Peter, who was enjoying his scraps abaft, with the headman, patron, ov whatever 
| you may call him, of my crew. There was a blazing fire kindled on a bed of 
white sand, forward in the bow of the canoe, round which the four bogas or ca- 
noemen were seated, with three sticks stuck up triangularly over the fire, trem 
which depended an earthern pot, in which they were cooking their suppers. 

I had rigged my hammock between the foremost and aftermost hoops of the 
toldo, and as I was fatigued and sleepy, and it was now getting late, I desired to 
betake myself to rest ; so was just flirting with a piece of ham, preparatory to 
the cold grog, when I again felt a similar thump and rattle against the side of the 
canoe. ‘There was a small aperture in the palin thatch, right opposite to where 
I was sitting, on the outside of which I now heard a rustling noise, and presently 
a long snout was thrust through, and into the canoe, which kept opening and 
shutting with a sharp rattling noise. It was more like two long splinters of mud- 
covered and half-decayed timber, than any thing 1 can compare it to; but as the 
lower jaw was opened, like a pair of Brobdignag scissors, a formidable row of 
teeth was unmasked, the snout from the tip to the eyes being nearly three feet 
long. The scene at this moment was exceedingly good, as seen by the light of a 
small, bright silver lamp, fed with spirits of wine, that I always travelled with, 
which hung from one of the hoops of the ¢o/do. First, there was our friend Peter 
Mangrove, cowering in a corner under the afterpart of the awning, covered up 
with a blanket, and shaking as if with an ague-fit, with the patron peering over 
his shoulder, no less alarmed. Sneezer, the dog, was sitting on end, with his 
black nose resting on the table, waiting patiently for his crumbs ; and the black 
boatmen were forward in the bow of the canoe, jabbering, and laughing, and 
munching, as they clustered round a sparkling fire. When I first saw the appa- 
rition of the diabolical-looking snout, I was in a manner fascinated, and could 
neither speak nor move. Mangrove and the patron were also paralyzed with 
fear, and the others did not see it ; 80 Sneezer was the only creature amongst us 
aware of the danger, who seemed to have his wits about him, for the instant he 
noticed it, he calmly lifted his nose off the table, and gave a short startled bark, 
and then crouched, and drew himself back as if in act to spring, glancing his 
| eyes from the monstrous jaws to my face, and nuzzling and whining with a 
laughing expression, and giving a small yelp now and then, and again riveting his 
eyes with intense earnestness on the alligator, telling me as plainly as if he had 
spoken it— If you choose it, master, I will attack a, as in duty bound, but 
really such a customer is not at all in my way”—and not only did he say this, but 
he shewed his intellect was clear, and no way warped through fear, for he now 
stood on his hind legs, and holding on the hammock with his fore paws, he thrust 
his snout below the pillow, and pulled out one of my pistols, which always gat- 
nished the head of my bed, on such expeditions as the present. 

My presence of mind returned at witnessing the courage and sagacity of my 
noble dog. I seized the loaded pistol, and as by this time the eyes of the alliga- 
tor were inside of the /oldo, I clapped the muzzle to the larboard one, and fired. 
The creature jerked back so suddenly and convulsively, that part of the éoldo was 
torn away ; and as the dead monster fell off, the canoe rolled as if in a seaway. 
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wn + “up then, if you be a 
So intense was my excitement that the whole scene was, as it were, branded 
spon my heart. The parties moved away, and with stealthy pace I followed. A 
minute after, the light was seen ascending, as if spontaneously, the face of the 
‘cliff. Its position enabled me to hit upon the steps, which, without a moment's 
thesitation, I began to mount. They were almost perpendicular—slippery and 
dangerous : but, as if by instinct, my feet fixed themselves firmly in the friendly 
avities. I quickly gained upon the light, whilst I felt my strength redoubled 
“4g that tigerlike feeling which works on man when he finds almost within his 





through the night with security or comfort. 


There are several small islands at the entrance of the harbour, on the highest 


| My crew shouted “ Que es esto?’ Peter Mangrove cheered—Sneezer barked 
| and yelled at a glorious rate, =nd could scarcely be held in the canoe—and look- 


of which is a fort, that might easily be rendered impregnable ; it commands both | ing overboard, we saw the monster, twelve feet long at least, upturn his white 


the town and harbour. The place itself deserves little notice ; 
mean, and interspersed with negro huts, but there is one fine church, with severa 


the houses are | belly to the rising moon, struggle for a moment with his short paws, and after a 


|| solitary heavy lash of his scaly tail, he floated away astern of us, dead and still. 


tolerable paintings in it. One struck me as especially grotesque, although I had | To proceed—poor Peter Mangrove, whose nerves were consumedly shaken by 


often seen queer things in Roman Catholic churches in Europe. It was a repre 


sentation of Hell, with old Nicholas, under the guise of a dragon, entertaining | great measure, I believe, by fear, at finding himself so far out 
himself with the soul of an unfortunate heretic in his claws, who certainly ap- | that he had grievous doubts as to the issue of our voyage, 
peared far from comfortable ; while alot of his angels were washing the sins off | were bound for, was abundantly evident. I dosed him most copiously 





-|\ this interlude, was seized during the night with a roasting fever, brought on in a 
of his latitude ; and 
and as to where we 
with salt 
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water, a very cooling medicine, and no lack of it at hand. We weighed at grey 
dawn, and on the morning of the 13th, at 11 o’clock a. u., we arrived at Chagres, 
a more miserable place, were that credible, even than Porto-Bello. The eastern 
side of the harbour is formed by a small promontory that runs out into the sea 
about five hundred yards, with a bright little bay to windward; while a long 
muddy mangrove-covered split forms the right hand bank as you enter the mouth 
or estuary of the river Chagres en the west. 

At four p. u. I proceeded up the river, which is here about a hundred yarcs 
‘across, and very deep; it rolls sluggishly along through a low swampy country, 
covered to the water's edge with thick sedges and underwood, below which the 
water stagnates, and generates myriads of musquitoes, and other troublesome 
insects, and sends up whole clouds of noxious vapours, redolent of yellow fever, 
and ague, and cramps, and all manner of comfortable things. 

At ten p. m. we anchored by a grapnel in the stream, and I set Peter Mangrove 


She Albion. 
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as me 


Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark heaving—boundless, endless, and sublime, 

The image of Eternity—the throne 
rs Of the Invisible.” 
While a sperm whale every now and then rose between us and the islands, and 
spouted up a high double jet into the air, and then; with a heavy flounder of his 
broad tail, slowly sank again; and a boat here and there glided athwart the 
scene, and a sleepy sail arose with a slow motion and a fitful rattle, and a greasy 
cheep, on the mast of some vessel, getting all ready to weigh, while small float- 
ing trails of blue smoke were streaming away astern from the tiny cabooses of 
the craft at anchor, and a mournful distant ‘yo heave oh” came booming past 
us on the light air, and the everlasting tinkle of the convent bells sounded cheerily, 
and the lowing of the kine around us called up old associations in my bosom, as 
I looked forth on the glorious spectacle, from beneath a magnificent bower of 








forthwith to officiate in his new capacity of cook, and really he made a deuced 


orange trees and shaddocks, while all manner of wild flowers blossomed and 


good one. I then slung my hammock under the ¢oldo, and lighting a slow match, | bloomed around us. 


to smoke away the musguitoes, at the end of it forwards, having previously 
covered the aftermost end with a mat, I wrapped myself in my cloak, and turned 
in totake my snooze. We weighed again about two in the morning. As the 


day dawned the dull grey steamy clouds settled down on us once more, while the | 


rain fellin a regular waterspout. It was any thing but a cheering prospect to 
louk along the dreary vistas of the dull Lethe-like stream, with nothing to be 
seen but the heavyilowering sky above, the red swollen water beneath, and the 
gigantic trees high towering over-head, and growing close to the water’s edge, 
laced together with black snake-like withes, while the jungle was thick and 
impervious, and actually grew down into the water—for beach or shore, or 
«cleared bank, there was none,—all water and underwood, except where a heayy 
soft slimy steaming black bank of mud hove its shining bank from out the dead 
waters near the shore, with one or more monstrous alligators sleeping on it, like 
dirty rotton logs of wood, searcely deigning to lift their abominable long snouts 
‘to look at us as we passed. or to raise their long scaly tails, with the black mud 
sticking to the scales in great lumps—oh—horrible—most horrible! But the 
-creatures, although no beauties certainly, are harmless after all. For instance, 
I never heard a well-authenticated case hereabouts of their attacking a human 
being ; pigs and fewls they do tithe, however, like any parson. I don’t mean to 
say that they would not make free with a little fat dumpling of a picaniny, if he 
were thrown to them, but they seem to have no ferocious propensities. I shot 
one of them ; he was about twelve feet long; the bullet entered in the joints of 
the mail, below the shoulder of the forepaw, where the hide was tender ; but if 
you fire at them with the scale, that is, with the monster looking at you, a 
musket-ball will glance. I have often in this my Log spoken of these Brob- 
dignag lizards, the guanas. I brought down one this day, about three feet long, 
and found it, notwithstanding its dragon-like appearance, very good eating. At 


eleven, A. M., onthe 16th, we arrived at the village of Cruzes, the point where 
ithe river ceases to be navigable for canoes, and from whence you take horse, or | 


rather mule, for Panama. For about fifteen or twenty miles below Cruzes, the 
river becomes rapid, and full of shoals, when the oars are laid aside, and the 
canoes are propelled by long poles. 

The .town, as it is called, is a poor miserable place, composed chiefly of negro 
huts ; however, a Spanish trader of the name of Villaverde, who had come over 
dn the Wave as a passenger, and who had preceded me in a lighter canoe, and to 
whom I had shewn some kindnes, now repaid it, as far as laid in his power. 

He lodged me for the night, and hired mules for me to proceed to Panama in 


the morning; soI slung my hammock in an old Spanish soldier's house, who 


keeps akind of Posada, and was called by my friend Villaverde at day-dawn, 
whose object was, not to tell me to get ready for my journey, but to ask me if | 
would go and bathe before starting. Rather a rum sort of request, it struck me ; 
nevertheless, a purification, after the many disagreeables I had endured, could 
not come amiss, and slipping on my trowsers, and casting my cloak on my shoul- 
ders, away we trudged to avery beautiful spot, about a mile above Cruzes, 
where, to my surprise, I found a score of Crusanos, all ploutering in the water, 
puffing and blowing and shouting. Now an alligator might pick and choose, 
thought I ; however, no one seemed in the least afraid, so | dashed amongst 
them. Presently, about pistol-shot from us, a group of females appeared. Come, 
thought I, rather too much for a modest young man this too; and deuce take me, 


as I am a gentleman, if the whole bevy did not disrobe in cold blood, and squat- | 


ter, naked as their mother Eve was in the garden of Eden, before she took to the 
herbage, right into the middle of the stream, skirling and laughing, as if not even 
a male musquito had been within twenty miles. However, my neighbour took 
no notice of them; it seemed alla matter of course. But let that pass. About 
eight o'clock A. M. I got under weigh, with Peter Mangrove, on two good stout 


| 
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| Vestris and the late King of Sweden.—The unfortunate Gustave III. appears 
| to have been born to have become the hero of the French opera! Having 
| visited Paris in 1784, his Majesty expressed great anxiety to witness the per- 

formances of Vestris; and an opera was accordingly bespoken by Marie 
| Antoinette. But the son of the Dieu de la danse, holding himself to be a much 
| greater man than the King of Sweden, contrived to sprain his foot ; and having 
three times declined the solicitations of the Baron de Breteuil in the most 
insolent tone, was at length sent to prison. ‘“ Alas!” cried his father on re- 
| ceiving the warrant, “ this is the first rupture between our house and the House 
of Bourbon. What unlucky chance brought this Swede to Paris?” 

Among the reminiscences Jately brought forward to revive the interests of the 
Bonapartean dynasty, it is not forgotten in Paris that, on the 3lst of March, 
1814 (the night previous to the entrance of the Allied Armies into that capital), 
Joseph Bonaparte issued orders that the colours preserved in the Hopital des In- 
valides, to the number of 960 (comprising all that had been conquered by the 
armies of France since the Revolution), should be taken down and burnt, to se- 
cure them from the re-capture of their original possessors. The sword of Frede- 
rick the Great, deposited by Napoleon with great state in the same spot, was 
broken in pieces by command of the ex-King of Spain at the same crisis. 
| The Marquess of Westminster's grand banquet, to be given to their Majesties, 
| at Moor Park, on the 16th, will be on a far more extended scale than was origi- 
, nally intended. Four hundred cards have been issued, and Messrs. Gunter, of 
| Berkeley square, have the entire arrangement of the /féte. 

Mr. and Lady Ann Coke, with their lovely family, have left Grove House, 
| Old Brompton, for Holkham Hall, for the season. The worthy patriot continues 
| the same system of old English hospitality, whilst he is in the country, by which 
| he has been distinguished for the last fifty years. 

| The furniture which was used by the Duchess de Berri during her residence 
at Blaye, is about to be sold by auction. This affair may possibly be turned to 
| profitable account by some adroit speculator. It will be recollected that in Eng- 
| land, after the execution of Charles I, the bronze statue of that Prince was put 
| up for auction, and purchased by a cutler, who realised a considerable sum of 
money by selling knives, the handles of which, he alleged, were made from the 
| statue. After the Restoration, *the cutler produced the statue in a complete 
| state, for he had merely kept it concealed in his cellar. The new government 
| purchased it from him at a very high price, and it was replaced on its pedestal at 
| Charing Cross, where it yet stands. 








Mount Vesuvius, which has been in a state of eruption since the 28th of May, 
| is daily thronged with company. Ona recent occasion, it was visited by no 
| fewer than a thousand individuals, many of whom passed the night at the brink 
| of the crater. Among the company were the Duke of Tuscany, the Grand 
| Duchess of Baden, and a considerable number of English of distinction. At 
about fifty paces from the burning bed of lava, booths were erected for supplying 
refreshments to the Duke of Tuscany and his suite. 

The Dowager Lady Burke died on Monday last, July Ist., at Marble Hill, 
| County of Galway, in the 76th year of her age. Her Ladyship was mother of 
| Sir John Burke, Bart., and grandmother of the Marquis of Clanricarde, Mar- 
| chioness of Sligo, and Countess of Howth. 


“ The first revolution,” says a Parisian journalist, “ produced the destruction 


mules, and a black guide running before me with a long stick, with which he | of the Bastille. The second has produced the construction of fourteen.” 


sprung over the sloughs and stones in the road with great agility; I would have 
backed him against many a passable hunter, to do four miles overa close country 
in a steeple-chase. 

Panama is distant from Cruzes about eleven leagues. The road is somewhat 
like what the Highland.ones must have been befure General Wade took the:n in 
hand, and only passable for mules; indeed, in many places where it has been 
hewn out of the rock in zigzags on the face of the hill, it is scarcely passable 
for two persons meeting. 


But the scenery on each side is very beautiful, as it winds, for the most part, 


amongst steep rocks, overshadowed by magnificent trees, amongst which birds of 
all sizes, and of the most beautiful plumage, are perpetually glancing, while a 
monkey, every here and there, would sit grimacing and chattering, and scratching 
himself in a cleft of a tree. 


I should think, judging from my barometer—but I may have made an inaccu- 


rate calculation, and I have not Humboldt by me—that the ridge of the highest 
is fifteen hundred feet above the levelof the sea, so that it would be utterly im- 
possible to make a canal with water in it. However, l expect to see a Joint 
Stock Company set a-going some fine day yet, for the purpose of cutting it, that 
is, when the national capital next accumulates (and the Lord knows when 
that willbe) to a plethora, and people’s purses become so distended that they 
require bleeding. 

After travelling about twenty miles, the scene gradually opens, and one begins 
to dream about Vasco Nunez and the enthusiastic first explorers of the Isthmus ; 
but my first view of the Pacifie was through a drenching shower of rain, that 
wet me to the skin, and rather kept my imagination under, for this said imagina- 
tion of mine is like a barn-door chuckey, brisk and crouse enough when the sun 
shines, and the sky is blue, and plenty of grub at hand, but IT can’t write poetry 
when I am cauld, and hungry, and drooked. Still, when I caught my first glimpse 
of the distant Pacific, I felt that, even through a miserable drizzle, it was a noble 
prospect. 

As you proceed, you occasionally pass through small open savannahs, which 
‘becomes larger, and the clear spaces wider, until the forest you have been travel- 
ling under, gradually breaks into beautiful clumps of trees, like a gentleman's 
park, and every here and there a placid clear pond spreads out, full of pond turtle, 
which I believe to be one and the same with the tortoise, and eels; the latter of 
which, by the by, are very sociable creatures, for in the clear moonlight nights, 
with the bright sparkling dew on the short moist grass, they frequently travel 
from one pond to another, wriggling along the grass like snakes. I have myself 
found them fifty yards from the water; but whether the errand was love or war, 
or merely to drink tea with some of the slippery young females in the next pool, 
and then return again, the deponent sayeth not. 

As you approach the town, the open spaces before-mentioned become more 
frequent, until at length you gain a rising ground, about three miles from 
Panama, where, as the sun again shone out, the view became truly en- 
chanting. 

There lay the town of Panama, built on a small tongue of land, jutting into 
the Pacific, surrounded by walls, which might have been a formidable defence 
-once, but I wish my promotion depended on my rattling the old bricks and stones 
about their ears, with one single frigate, if I could only get near enough; but in 
the impossibility of this lies the strength of the place, as the water shoals so 
gradually, that the tide retires nearly a mile and a half from the walls, rising, I 
‘consider, near eighteen feet at the springs, while on the opposite side of the 


Isthmus, at Cragres for instance, there is scarcely any at all, the gulf stream 
neutralizing it almost entirely. 


On the right hand a hill overhangs the town, 
of a thousand feet or thereabouts, on the extreme pinnacle of which is erected 
# signal station, called the Vigia, which, at the instant I saw it, was telegraphing 
to some c@ft out atsea. As for the city, to assume our friend Mr. Bang’s mode 
of description, it was shaped like a tadpole, the body representing the city, and 
the suburb the tail; ora stewpan, the city and its fortifications being the pan, 
while the handle tending obliquely towards us, was Raval, or long street, extend- 
ing savannahward, without the walls. At the distance from which we viewed 
it, the red-tiled houses, Cathedral, with its towers, and the numerous monasteries 
and nunneries, seemed girt in with a white ribbon, while a series of black spots 
here and there denoted the cannon on the batteries. To the left of the town, 
there was a whole flotilla of small craft, brigs, schooners, and vegetable bvats , 
while further out at sea, beyond the fortifications, three large ships rode at an- 
chor; and beyond them again, the beautiful group of islands lying about five miles 
off the town, appeared to float on, and were reflected in the calm, glass like ex- 
panse of the Pacific, like emeralds chased in silver; while the ocean itself, to- 
ward the horizon, seemed to rise up like a scene in a theatre, or a burnished 
bright silver wall, growing more and more blue, and hazy and indistinct, as it as- 
cended, until it melted into the cloudless heav en, 80 that no one could tell where 
water and sky met. 

“Thou glorious mirror, 
- 2 2 © e« + + « inall time, 
Calm or convulsed—in breeze, or gale, or storm, 


rising precipitously to the height 


Mr. Law, the Common Serjeant, was unanimously elected Recorder, on 
Tuesday last, in the room of Mr. Knowlys. 


Professional Pride.—When Caffarelli was officiating as Maestro di Capella at 


: Versailles, one of his flatterers alluded before him to the destinies of Farinelli, 


who from primo tenore became prime minister to the King of Spain. “ And why 
not !” cried Caffarelli, ‘‘ Who better deserved the honour? ‘That fellow had 
the finest voice in the world!” 

Professional Liberality.—Some distinguished amateurs were complimenting 
| Pisaroni, last season in Paris, upon her science as an artist. ‘* I ought to. possess 
| some musical knowledge,” she replied, “ for I have been studying it these thirty 
, years. But little Malibran was born the other day with an endowment of twice 
as much from nature. She has genius, and I have only ar¢.”’ 
| The English Court of Exchequer decided last week that a barrister is privileged 
| from arrest while going to or returning from a court of justice. 

Lord Wharucliffe and Sir Robert Peel are said to have expressed themselves 
very warmly against all attempts to turn out Ministers at the present moment, 
there being little prospect of the Tories remaining long in office, unless the way 
can be better prepared for their accession to it. 

Ten Miles of Paper.—Paper used to be sold by the sheet, the quire, or the 
ream ; but, in ‘‘ the march of improvement,” stationary will not remain stationary, 

| and so it is now sold by measure, The following order was received from a pot- 
tery firm the otherday. The writer, it wi!l be observed, gives his orders with as 
much indifference as though they were not at all extraordinary :—‘ Gentle- 
men,—Please to send us ten miles of your best printing tissue paper, in tength ; 
6 miles to be 30 inches broad, four miles 22 inches broad—to be wrapped on 
wooden rollers, according to the plan given to Mr. George Fourdrinier.” The 
object of having the paper of such great length is, that it may be printed from en- 
graved cylinders, in the same way as calicoes, Xc. 

Local Courts Bill.—I heard Lord Eldon’s speech against the second reading 
of this bill, and in every word he uttered against it [ agree. Poor men will soon 
find (if this bill pass), that the “cheap law” will be dear law to them. The billis 
calculated to give the rich absolute dominion over even the lives of the poor ; 
for it will enable the former to strip the latter of their very beds and their cloth- 
ing. In short, it isa bill to add to the powers of wealth, and to diminish the pro- 
tection to poverty. Whether it will pass Ido not know; and seeing the state of 
the whole concern, all the parts taken together, it is not perhaps of much conse- 
quence whether it pass or not: that which is doomed to come must come, and it 
signifies little in what manner.—Cobbett. 

There is no part of Lord Brougham’s celebrated speech on the administration 
of the law more eloquently conclusive than that in which he speaks of the delays 
and denials of justice by the Privy Council; and yet the denouncer of its abuse 
has occupied the highest legal situation in Great Britain for three years without 
even an attempt at a remedy of the evil. The claimants of the Deccan Prize- 
money have surely some right to ask his Lordship why it is that, although the 
final cause now pending there is ripe for hearing, no day can be spared by the 
Lords for that purpose. 

Mackenzie, in his sketches of Canada, states that women possessed of free- 
holds in their own right, whether married or single, vote at elections fur mem- 
bers of the House of Assembly. 

Flight of a Patriot.—One of the orators who, on the 10th inst., at the radical 
meeting at Brandon-hill enlightened the people with his views of politica! affairs, 
and talked most indignantly of the “gentlemen” putting their hands into the 
“people's” pockets, took his departure next morning for America, leaving his 
wife and family to get their maintenance out of the pockets of the rate-payers of 
Clifton.— Bristol Journal. 

By the marriage of the young Earl of Kerry, elder son of the Marquess of 
Lansdowne, with the Hon. Georgiana Ponsonby, eldest daughter.of Viscount 





nial alliance. Lord Kerry is in his 23d year. 





our bon-vivanis. Last week, I was present at a party where his Grace of Wel- 
lington’s health was enthusiastically drunk in the grateful nectar of the Lord of 


Duncannon, and grand-daughter of the Earl of Besborough, the great Whig fami- | 
lies of Petty and Ponsonby will, for the first time, become united by a matrimo- | 


Paris.—Lord Brougham’s newly-invented Punch is getting in vogue amongst | 





—————— 
thys. It talks of demanding the ashes of Napoleon from the English govern- 
ment; and it believes that the present English minister of Foreign Affairs will 
not refuse to comply with so natural and national a desire. 

The Navy.—lIt is expected that the naval promotions will shortly be gazetted 
in the same form as the promotions in the army. 

The London and Birmingham rail-way is proposed to be 112 1-2 miles long, 
and rise 256 feet: The different levele require one rise of 315 feet in 15 miles, 
or 11 minutes only. There will be ten tunnels, and 2 lines, 6 feet distant, with 
places for turning out. It will pass under Primrose Hill, by Watford, Northamp- 
ton and Kilsby, entering Warwickshire, near Farnborough. For 15 miles, it will 
pass through clay ; for 19, chalk ; 20, marl and clay ; 16, lias marl ; and 24 1-2, 
red marl and sand-stone. The travelling rate will be 20 miles an hour, and 
the distance be performed in 5 1-2 hours, or between breakfast and dinner. 
A similar rail-way is in progress from Birmingham to Manchester, of 4 1-2 hours’ 
distance. 

Earl Fitzwilliam has addressed a long letter to the council of the Birmingham 
Union, stating his reasons for declining to present a petition praying for the dis- 
missal of his Majesty's Ministers, which had been agreed upon at a recent meet- 
ing of the Union. The Noble Ear! was in consequence denounced asa “‘thorough- 
paced Whig” by the leading speakers at the last Council. Lord Melbourne is to 
be required to present it. 

Steam Carriage.—Much interest was excited among the fashionables on Fri- 
day, in consequence of R. Ogle, Esq. having signified his intention of starting 
his light and elegant steam carriage, which has recently undergone various im- 
provements ; and at half-past eleven this admired vehicle was launched from the 
Bazaar, Kiug-street, Portman-square, and took upin Henrietta-street, Cavendish- 
square, the Hon. Mrs. Perceval, Mrs. R. Perceval, the Misses Trevelyan, Miss 
Blacket, Mrs. T. G. Margery, and other ladies uf distinction. It proceeded to 
Portland-place, and received Lady Radstock, Lord Radstock, Capt. Pixwell, and 
several other gentlemen. The party then proceeded to Lady Carr's, at Ealing, 
and partook of asamptnous cold collation; after which they returned to the 
place from whence they started. The distance to Ealing, which is seven miles, 
was performedin seventeen minutes! His Grace the Duke of Richmond, and 
several of the Nobility were present when this unique and elegant vehicle 
started. 

Madame de Paill-asse—The witlings of the cafés have given to the Duchess 
de Berri the title of Madame Palliasse :—Pailasse signifying not only a straw 
bed, but a clown or buffoon. 

Hinis to Carriage- Builders —It has been suggested to us, in sober, serious 
earnest, that the introduction of a small mirror, on some convinient part of car- 
liages, would be bailed as a decided improvement by our fasbionables, who are 
always desirous of a peep at themselves before they enter a drawing-room, lest 
any disaprangement should have produced, from the motion of the carriage, in 
their head-dress or costume. We hold ourselves indebted to Lady *** for this 
hint, which might be adopted as in the case of mirrors inserted in the lids of la- 
dies’ work-boxes, &c.—Court Journal. 

The great Northern Light, Doctor Chalmers, preached for the third time on 
Wednesday, for the benefit of the Scotch National Church, in Regent square. 
The church was crowded to suffocation, and admittance to the different pews was 
obtained only by means of tickets. 

The Pacha of Egypt has commissioned an agent, in Paris to offer liberal 
terms to two literary men of high reputation to proceed to Egypt, for the pur- 
pose of establishing one or two newspapers in the French language. M. Clot- 
bey when he was in Paris spoke so favourably of the Pacha that it is not only 
probable these offers will be accepted but that many other men of talent will go 
to Egypt on speculation. 

There have been several erroneous reports as to the real strength of what is 
called the extended currency party in the House of Commons. When Mr. 
Thomas Attwood was about to bring forward his proposal for an extension of the 
circulating medium, 48 members signed a paper pledging themselves to his views. 
And 150 agreed to support a motion for enquiry ; but of these 150, at least half 
consider that Ministers have gone quite far enough as regards the currency in the 
announcement of their intention on the Bank Question. 

It is mentioned as a curious fact that there are now in the House of Commons 
not fewer than 45 mill owners (proprietors of cotton and silk mills). It cannot 
be said, therefore, that the manufacturing interests, as far as the masters are 
concerned, are not represented. 

From a Correspondent.—Lori Hill appears to have given great offence to a 
portion of the Cabinet for refusing to vote with ministers on the Local Court’s 
Bill, but it is not intended to take any steps against him, his Lordship haying 
made freedom of politics a condition of his holding office. 

La Tablette De Chocolat : or, Napoleon’s Manner of Making a Duke.—After 
the taking of Dantzic, Napoleon, wishing to reward Marshal Lefebre for his dis- 
tinguished services during the siege, sent for him one morning, at an unusually 
early hour. ‘The Marshal obeyed the summons immediately, and his arrival was 
announced to the Emperor, who was then transacting business with Prince Ber- 
thier. 

“Ah! ah!” exclaimed Napoleon, “I see, with pleasure, that Monsieur le 
Due has not lost time at his toilet.’"". Then, turning to an officer in attendance, 
he added—* Go and tell the Duc de Dantzic, that my object in disturbing him at 
so early an hour was simply to have the pleasure of his company to breakfast !’” 
—* But, Sire, observed the officer, “I beg leave, respectfully, to remind your 
majesty that the person attending is nota Duke, but the Marshal Lefebre.”— 
** Monsieur,”’ retorted his Imperial Majesty, * when I make a Duc, I beg leave 
to remind you that it is not a comée.” Disconcerted by this jeu de mot, the offi- 
cer stood still. 

«Go, Sir; go and tell the Duc de Dantzic,” said Napoleon, laying much em- 
phasis on the last words, “that he may come in, as breakfast is ready.’”’ The 
Marshal was introduced, and they sat down to breakfast. The repast was soon 
over, and they rose from the table. Napoleon then took from his bureau a small 
sealed, square packet, in the shape of a cake of chocolate, and presented it to 
the Marshal, saying—** Duke of Dantzic, I know that you are fond of chocolate : 
here is some of an excellent sort; such small courtesies cherish friendship.’ 
Lefebre bowed, put the packet in his pocket, and considering what the Emperor 
had meant by calling him Duke during the whole time, soon after returned to his 
quarters. Once alone he proceeded to open the parcel, and found—not the 
smallest particle of the promised chocolate, but letters patent, creating him 
Duke of Dantzic, and, moreover, bank-bills to the amount of a hundred thousand 
francs. 





LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

Some very pretty bonnets of muslin or organdi have just been introduced for 
the promenade. They are lined with coloured silk, and ornamented with a 
bunch of wild flowers. Drawn bonnets of organdi are also much worn. They 
are usually lined with pink silk, which supports the shape, and has a becoming 
effect on the complexion of the wearer. The ribbons used for trimming these 
bonnets are pink gauze figured with white. 
| Round the edges of silk hats, it is not unusual to place demi-veils of black lace, 
| with very light patterns. Ruches round the brims are now confined exclusively 
' to undress bonnets. Fancy straw is beginning to lose the favour which it enjoyed 

at the commencement of the summer. 
Mantelets of black silk are lined with pink or blue. They are made with long 
ends and with large collars to turn over. The collar as well as the mantelet is 
trimmed all round with black lace. It takes from nine to twelve yards of lace to 
' trim a mantelet. 
Pelerines are also made cf black silk, lined with coloured silk and trimmed 

| all round with black lace. They are made with square collars, which are also 

trimmed with lace ; and round the neck is worn a small black ruche confined by 
| a coloured ribbon. Black mantelets and pelerines may be worn with every de- 
| scription of costume; with dresses of figured muslin, foulard, gros de Na- 
| ples, &c. &e. 
Some elegart parasols have recently been imported from the establishment of 
| Verdier, in the Rue Richelieu. The sticks are made of laurier de Chine, or of 
| Peau de Serpent imitating thorn. At the top of the handle there is a hole, tipped 
| with gold, through which is passed a cord and tassels. The ring, and the orna- 
| ments which terminate the whalebunes, correspond with the wood which forms 
| the handle. Several of these parasols are covered with white pou de soie. The 
| most general colours fur parasols are oei de corbeau and green. Black lace in 
| lieu of a fringe is considered very recherche. 
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House of Commons, July 101 
Mr. Cutler FERGUSON in introducing his promised motion said, had it been 


the Wool-sack ; of course, the Noble Chancellor's name was duly remembered. | deemed proper to give Poland to Russia, it would have been ceded in Congress, as 
The Russian Admiral Ricord, on his late departure from Greece, was dismiss- | other provinces had been portioned out to different powers ; but, on the contrary, 

| ed very cavalierly by King Otho. When the Admiral presented himself at the | in the treaty was expressly secured the liberty and independence of Poland. The 
palace to take leave, the King, who was in a room adjoining that in which Ri- | treaty considered, in most positive terms, the impossibility of the Emperor adding 
cord was waiting, replied, (when the Chamberlain announced him,) in a tone of | the duchy of Warsaw ‘o Russia, and in terms of that spirit it allows him to add 


| voice loud enough to be heard by the Admiral:—* Oh! itis M. Ricord, is it ! 

| Tell him I wish him a pleasant journey.” 

| The Ashes of Napoleon.—The statue of Napoleon is about to be replaced on 
the top of the column of the Place Vendome—and the necessary preliminary 
arrangements are now making, in order that the event may be celebrated at the 
noxt anniversary of the revolution of 1830. The Napoleon party s delighted at 


to the duchy of Warsaw, but in every manner guarding against the danger of its 
becoming a Russian province. He here read the declaration of the Emperor 
Alexander, in which he acknowledged the constitution of Poland, and the oath he 
had taken to preserve that constitutional charter, and remarked that surely the 
obligation was as binding upon him as it was upon the other powers of Europe. 
He stated the renewal of the obligation on the part of the Emperor Nicholas, 
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——— 
who had in the face of heaven sworn to preserve the treaties of his brother, and 
added, that there never had been violation more gross of faith among nations, or 
instances more glaring of departure from moral obligations. He alluded briefly 
to the successive conduct of Constantine, and said there never had been a nation 
treated with more barbarity. : 

The laws solemnly framed by the Constitution had not been observed a single 
year ; lawless imprisonments took place, wuere the victims were doomed to 
remain, without trials, lingering in Russian dungeons: many were afterwards 
discharged, and declared innocent, and oppression progressively advanced, act 
after act, more heinous than the last ; the more respectable and wealthy of the 
Poles were, under Russian domination, in degradation even compelled to sweep 
the streets of Warsaw. He did not believe there was a more brave and gene- 
Tous nation on earth than the Poles, nor one who had suffered more unjustly by 
butchery and cruel oppression. On this account it was that he sought for the 
interference of the House.—There had been some delay expressed on the score 
of protesting against Russia, but Russia, had, on her part shown no delicacy 
whatever toward the other Powers. The reason urged by the autocrat for de- 
priving Poland of its Contitution was because of a rebellion, but that could be 
no authority. When Scotland was ina state of rebellion they were not deprived 
of their Constitution, nor was the Coustitution taken from Ireland when declared 
in a state of rebellion. He wished them, on th2t account, not to acknowledge 
Poland in its present state He wished the declaration of this House, not mere- 
ly as it might favour his motion, but he meant that it should be a declaration to 
all Europe, that it might mark the sentiments of Great Britain, and be sent 
throughout the civilized world—[Hear, hear.] He said the atrocities committed 
by Russia were so inhuman and unheard of that the friends of Poland had the 
greatest difficulty to obtain belief—so matchless and unprecedented were the 
cruelties that it was difficult to obtain credence to their recital. In one night 
there were 600 children kidnapped and torn from the aris of their mothers in 
the streets of Warsaw. [Hear.] They were sent off in wagons to Russia ; 
and, as might have been expected, when so many infants were sent off without 
any one to take care of them, but left to the conduct of ruthless Cossacks, many 
of them never reached their destination ; and distracted mothers whose maternal 
feelings made them follow the wagon that contained their bereaved children, 
frequently found the dead bodies of the objects of their solicitude uncouthly 
tossed upon the open road. The pretended reason for this outrage was to re- 
move the children to an institution in Russia for the benefit of education. But 
why were they to be taken from Poland for that purpose?’ Why not suffer them 
to be benefitted by those institutions in their own country, and not dragged, 
forcibly, victims to Russian outrage? There was no respect of classes—the 
children of the nobility, who needed not charity, shared the same fate of coercion 
as those of whoin, perhaps, charity might have furnished a specious pretext for 
the act of oppression. Nicholas was waging agrinst Poland a war of extermina- 
tion. That House ought te call upon him to desist. A war of extermination 
ought not to be tolerated amongst civilized nations —{Hear.} It had not been 
tolerated in the case of Greece.—{Hear.] Since the days of Herod, there had 
been no such scene of misery as was now displayed in Poland —{Hear.] One 
of the most odious parts of the system pursued against Poland was what was 
called “the transplantation of families.” He proceeded to read an order, 
signed by a Russian authority, for the transplantation of 5000 families of Polish 
gentlemen from the Government of Podolia. Five thousand families transplant- 
ed from Podolia alone. They were to be transplanted into the wilds of the 
Caucasus (we believe.) ‘They were accused of no crime, and had been guilty 
of no fault, save that of trusting themselves in the power of the Russian 
Government. 

There were now one thousand Polish soldiers, working with the convicts in 
Prussia, who had the liberty to return home, but who preferred remaining in that 
situation to trusting themselves in the hands of the Russians. He contended 
that the acts of amnesty which had been published were delusions. He called 
upon the house to pronounce their judgment upon such proceedings.—[Hear.] 
The eyes of Europe were upon that House. He could not expect any opposition 
te his motion from a Government, at the head of which was one who, during 50 
years, had always raised his voice in defence of the oppressed, and who was not 
a stranger to the affairsof Poland. When the second partition of Poland took 
place, Loid Grey, then Mr. Grey, had eloquently defended in Parliament the 
cause of Poland. He (Mr. C. Ferguson) asked, was that House to dread raising 
its voice against the policy of Russia? Russia was the only country which had 
@ great state policy ; she feared nothing and nobody; aggrandizement was her 
only object, and she pursued it regardless of every principle. She was influencing 
Holland in her resistance to the claims of Belgium ; she influenced Spain and 
Portugal; she was ruling Turkey, and her fleets were triumphant in the Bos- 
phorus ; she was treating Poland as a conquered country. And was that House 
not to dare to raise a whisper in disapprobation! If Ministers met his motion by 
& negative, or by the previous question, it would indeed injure much their popu- 
larity. The country entertained the strongest feelings upon the present subject. 
It was the interest of Ministers to affirm his motion.—They would soon be called 
on by Russia to affirm that the law of nations was as Russia asserted it to be. 
He (Mr. F.) wished to arm Ministers with a resolution of that House, and to 
strengthen them in resisting that call. He concluded (amidst loud cheers) by 
calling on the House to support his motion, especially after the mission of Lord 
Durham had (as he had a right to assume) failed. He called upon them to sup- 
port his motion, and not to excite in Europe the belief that they dared not even 
raise a whisper against the policy of Russia. [Mr. F.then moved the following 
as the basis of an address to the King.]} 

“That he will be graciously pleased not to recognize, or in any way give the 
sanction of his Government, to the present political state and condition of Po- 
land, the same having been brought about in violation of the treaty of Vienna, 
to which Great Britain was a party.” 

; Mr. T. ATWOOD rose to second the motion. The Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, if they allowed Russia thus to violate treaties with impunity, would deserve 
the knout. [A laugh}. The neglect of England towards Poland had been 
shameful. He must say, the neglect of France, who owed still more to Poland 
was still more shameful and inexplicable. However, England had shame enough. 
Wouid the Noble Lord opposite deny that a French gentleman had come to him 
from the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, aud had offered, if England would 
join France, to go to war with Russia? And did not the Noble Lord declare 
that he would not goto war? He (Mr. Atwood) said Russia, in the case of 
Turkey and Greece, had heaped insults upon England ; England might now crush 
Russia with facility ; Russia was at present a disjointed and not a powerful coun- 
try. But fifty years hence the component parts of her gigantic empire would 
have acquired cohesion, and she would be formidable and difficult to cope with. 
Now was the time to curb her. A fleet in the Baltic and ia the Evuxine, aided 
ty the heroic Poles, and by the nations interested in resisting Russia, would be 
sufficient to control that ambitious country. He contended that Russia had 
heaped insults upon this country in the case of Turkey and Greece. He did not 
believe that to interfere with Russia would lead to a general war; but if they 
could not maintain their honour and interest without a general war, then let a ge- 
neral war come. England was in a state to go to war. The Noble Lord oppo- 
site, with one stroke of his pen, could put this country in a situation to pay forty 
millions of taxes more than at present, and with less suffering and distress than 
at present existed. [A laugh.] The Noble Lord smiled, but did not this coun- 
try pay eighty millions during the war with more ease than she paid forty five 
millions now! He could not believe himself in England, when he heard such 
fears expressed of war, and when he saw such indifference to the national honour. 
Honourable Members, if they were insulted, would fight duels; and why, he 
asked, being so careful uf their own honour, were they not careful of the honour 
of their country? [Hear, hear, hear.] Their conduct towards Russia was 
enough to make the bones of their ancestors rattle in their graves. [A laugh. ] 
They gave twenty millions for the emancipation of the negroes, and would not 
sacrifice one-tenth of that sum for the Poles! He (Mr. Atwood) was a friend 
to the negroes, but he would sacrifice the lives of ten negroes for the life of one 
Pole. [A laugh.) He should read to the House a paper which had been en- 
trusted to him by the committee of the Polish nation. It was signed by many 
eminent Poles, and was addressed to the representatives of England. The 
Hon. Member read the document, which described the services rendered by Po- 
land to the cause of Europe—the great oppression she was subjected to, and 
ealled upon the House to interfere in her behalf. The document was dated 
Paris, June 30. For his (Mr. A’s) part, there was no sacrifice which he was not 


rebels, they were to be punished as such ; but, for rebellion, Russia had not the 
right to destroy the nationality of Poland. Russia received Poland as a precious 
deposit; it was the result of compact ; but the destruction of the deposit was 
also the violation of the compact. He could not too strongly, nor too often re- 
peat, that the right so to act did not exist. It was not because there had been 
rebellion, that the nationality, the religious institutions, and every thing that was 
dear to Poland was to be destroyed. Russia had the right to put down and to 
punish rebellion, but having done so, there was not the right to follow up the 
punishment by extinguishing the nation, its laws, institutions, language, &c. It 
was his impression that great national sins were followed by signal national pu- 
nishments. [Hear.] The great national sin of the 18th century was the parti- 
tion of Poland.—{Cheers.] Austria, Prussia, and Russia had heretofore suf- 
fered by an enemy seizing their capitals; and he could not but believe that retri- 
bution awaited Russia for its treatment of Poland. 

Lord PALMERSTON said, if one more than another were calculated to com- 
mand attention, and to propitiate, it would be the Honourable Member, whose 
talents, temper and tact, had been shown in an eminent degree in the manner in 
which he brought forward this motion. [Hear.] In most of, he might say all, 
the arguments of that Hon. and Learned Member he agreed. It was true that 
Poland was not an ancient part of the Russian empire, nor had it ever been so 
mixed up with Russia, as to give Russia any right to the Kingdu'a of Pelana, 
such as had been exerted. During the progress of conflicts, Great Britain had 
not shrunk from expressing its opinion. ‘The treaty said, that the “ Kingdom 
of Poland” was indissolubly united with Russia ; but on the condition—so the 
British Government constructed the treaty—that Russia should give to Polanda 
Constitution, whatever it might be. That Constitution was viewed as the con- 
necting link between Poland and Russia, but Russia being bound to preserve the 
kingdom of Poland. He considered that though there was revolt, it was not 
justifiable to do more than to put down the revolt. The rebellion on its suppres- 
sion, did not justify the Emperor to abrogate the constitution. [Hear, hear.]} 
The Poles, however, made a false step—and what was worse, it was unneces- 
sary—they proceeded to the dethronement of the Emperor. The opinion of the 
Government of this country as to the right of Russia over the Polish nation was 
communicated to Russia by anticipation; it was forwarded before the final 
events of Warsaw. Russia took a different view of its right over Poland. It 
viewed the power as growing out of re-conquest, and, therefore, at liberty to de- 
termine what the institutions of Poland should henceforth be. England held that 
the true and fair construction of the treaty was, that the rights of Poland, after 
the revolt, would be as they before were ; the revolt, of course, was punishable, 
but that the right to abolish the Constitution did not exist. Austria and Prussia 
agreed in the opinion of Russia ; France co-incided in the opinion expressed by 
England; but, as Austria and Prussia agreed with Russia, and as the whole feel- 
ing of the people agreed with the Court of Russia, it was evident that had Eng- 
land, even supported by France, resisted Russia by open resistance, it must have 
led to a general war in Europe. The question, however, now was, what ought 
the House to do? Jt was not likely that any resolution of that House could now 
have any effect. It would not make Russia retrace its steps. He did not stand 
there to defend the conduct of Russia, though he hoped some parts of the Hon. 
Gentleman’s statements were overcharged. [No.]—He hoped that some of the 
transportations that had taken place might have been in some degree voluntary. 
[No, no.] It was certain that many of them took place in provinces that were 
incorporated with the Russian empire, with which the parties to the treaty of 
Vienna had no right to interfere. It was not, as the Hon. Gentleman supposed, 
from any fear of Russia that this Government had not interfered. In a just cause 
this country would not fear war with any country in the world. It was on gene- 
ral principles this Government acted. They felt that an interference on their 
part would have called the armies of the three Powers, who held Polish provinces, 
into the field, and they would at once crush Poland, without England and France 
having the means to prevent it. The Hon. Gent. did not wish this country to go 
to war with Russia; he only asked that it should not consent to the nationality 
of Poland being destroyed. The Government had already pledged itself by its 
conduct not to consent to the destruction of Polish nationality, and to much more, 
and that made the motion unnecessary. With regard to the cruelties practised 
on the Poles, he believed they had not not proceeded from the Emperor of Rus- 
sia: he believed the Emperor was a kind-hearted man, of a generous spirit. But 
the House must know that, in the most absolute Governments, it was impossible 
for the Sovereign to act on his own will ; and he felt confident that the cruel- 
ties practised on Poland proceeded from the will of others. The Honoura- 
ble Member for Birmingham was for plunging the nation into a most 
extensive war ; and certainly he was very liberal in affording supplies, for he 
offered the whole of the national debt—a revenue of forty millions a year, and 
his four sons. He did not tell whether the national creditors would give up their 
claims, or the peopie consent to pay the forty millions, or whether his four sons 
had consented to immolate themselves on the altar of Polish freedom. He had 
no doubt, however, that the Hon. Gentleman's constituents would afford an am- 
ple supply of muskets, and the Hon. Gentleman himself an ample issue of paper 
—{A laugh.] With respect to the present occupation of Turkey by Russia, he 
was perfectly satisfied that no partition of Turkey was intended, nor would it 
be possible ; and he was equally certain that Russia was now evacuating ‘Turkey. 
With respect to our having withdrawn our Consul from Warsaw, he would inform 
the Hon. Gentleman that a Consul was now resident there. The government 
having done even more than the Hon. Gentleman's motion required, he would 
put it to him, whether carrying his motion might not lead to exasperation against 
Poland, and whether the object he had in view might not be better answered by 
the expression of opinion that had taken place, than by pressing his motion to a 
division? [Hear, hear.] 

Mr. BUCKINGHAM said, every speech he had heard convinced him the more 
of the propriety of agreeing to the motion.—[ Hear ] 

Lord ALTHORP had hoped, that after the appeal made to his Hon. and 
Learned Friend, that he would have been content with the expression of the 
opinion of the Honse, without pressing his motion to a division. One of the 
principles on which the present Ministry took office was the preservation of the 
peace of Europe. It was not from fear that they declined war; because, whilst 
France and England were united, he did not fear the other powers of Europe.— 
{Hear, hear.] But Austria and Prussia differed from this country on the sub- 
ject, and to go to war would be to involve all Europe in the calamity.—[Hear, 
hear.] If his Honourable Friend's motion was agreed to by Government, it 
would be impossible for them to hold up their heads and not proceed to the last 
extremity. He was sorry his Hon Friend had not consented to withdraw his 
motion, as it placed him under the painful necessity of moving the previous 
question. 

Mr. STANLEY said he would go farther than the Honourable Gentleman ; 
he would say the House of Commons would not be ecting in sympathy with 


| their constituents if, on such a subject as the state of Poland, they did not only 


use warmth of expression, but also warmth of feeling; this he was ready to 
assert; but at the same time he was bound to look on the other hand to cir- 
cumstances and consequences. He gave the Honourable Gentleman every 
credit for not having the slightest intention to lead this country into war; but 
it was to be borne in mind that, coupled with the motion, there had been 
speeches made, and epithets used in the course of debate, that cuuld not be sub- 
mitted to by private individuals. How, then, were they to avoid a war with a 


ed, but how was it possible to separate the sentiments with which that would be 
coupled in the language of that night's debate. The Hon. Member for Birming- 
ham had declared that he was for war; and he said the country would be forever 
disgraced if it did not go to war on the subject. He believed the Hon. Member 
wished for war, as a means to carry forward his favourite scheme—to obtain a 
paper currency. A general war might increase the manufacturing of gun 
barrels, and better many trades in Birmingham, but a paper currency would be 
too expensive an experiment for the country , and he hoped the House of Com- 
mons would not give way to the favourite hobby-horse of the Hon. Member. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman proceeded to show that it was inconsistent with the 
principle of the present Government to go to war. He then said, that the treat- 
ment to Poland, atrocious as it was, did not sanction them to go to war, but, on 
the contrary, that they were bound to refrain from it. They had expostulated 
with Russia. The opinion of Government was that the Poles had not been 
treated either consonant to the letter or the spirit of the treaty of Vienna; but 
England was not the only power or party to the treaty ; and before they run the 











ready to make for Poland. He had four sons, and would give their lives, if ne- 
cessary, in the cause of Poland. | 


chance of going to war with Russia, they must pause to ascertain whether or 
not the other powers put the same interpretation upon the treaty ; and if they 


Sir H. VERNEY condemned in strong terms the vile means that had been | would sanction them involving Europe in all the horrors of a general war. If 


adopted by Russia to maintain and extend its power, and maintained that the 
existence of Polapd was most important as-abatrier to the power of Russia. 


the Government consented to carry up such an address as that moved for by the 
Honourable and Learned Gentleman, and a message sent accordingly to the 


. . . : pe : - - 
The existence of Poland, as a kingdom, became of increased consequence to | Emperor of Russia, which might be rejected, it must lead to an angry remon- 


England, as it must be apparent that the stru , y ev 
elinieas Geen ene ans arr struggle for ascendency eventually must 
Sir R. INGLIS said, Poland had formed a barrier between Russia and Europe, 
and as such was of great importance, especially if England and Russia were to 
be the two rival powers. This violation of treaty, however, destroyed that bar- 
rier. England was not to be a patient and a silent spectator of such violation ; 
but he admitted that the question then arose how far they should proceed to do 
enough and not do too much. As Barke had said, that word “ enovgh,”’ was 
the most difficult in the English language to define. But he felt it to be 80 es- 
sential that the treaty of Vienna, now part of the law of nations, should be ad- 
hered to, that he should not regret any Opportunity that was adopted of calling to | 
mind that the violation of it was viewed as such by this country. Not only had 





strance ; and he would ask the House what were they prepared to do to back 
this remonstranee. 

An Hon. MEMBER (whom we took to be Lord Dudley Stewart,) said, as we 
caught the words uttered interjectionally, ‘* Go to war.” 

Mr. STANLEY after a short pause, resumed with great warmth. He asked 
if there was any one in the House who was for war; if there was any such, let 
him stand forth and declare himself the disturber of all Europe. Let him stand 
up. Is there no one then? 


At this moment an Hon. Member deliberately rose at the invitation, close by | 
| a pillar far under the gallery. The House was convulsed with laughter at the 


occurrence. 
Mr. STANLEY proceeded. He would be happy to hear the reasons from 


foreign power when those went forth 1—The vote of the House might be record- | 


the Hon. Gentleman to withdraw his motion; if not, he would implore the 
House to support the amendment of his Noble Friend. 

Lord Dudley STEWART supported the original motion. He regretted that 
hie Majesty's ministers should have expressed themselves so as to convey an 
idea that we were the only power which was afraid to go to war.—He hoped his 
Hon. and Learned Friend would not withdraw his motion, and.if it was not 
carried he would consider it a disgrace to the House. 

Mr. SHIEL supported the origina] motion, and expressed his earnest hope 
that the Hon. and Learned Gentleman would not consent to abandon his motion. 

Sir R. PEEL said, inconvenient as it was to prolong the debate, he must give 
his reasons for the vote he would give against the motion. He considered the 
motion was of an ambiguous description. They were bound to look to conse- 
quences. The address involved two points: the first was, the admission that 
England was a party to a treaty, and the other that that treaty had been violated. 
What must be the consequences if such a declaration was made by the House 
of Commons—it would be the acknowledgment of submission to national degra- 
dation, a submission to breach of national faith. He solemnly cautioned the 
House not to adopt the address, as it must inevitably place them in circumstances 
that might involve them in a general war. 

The House then divided, when there appeared for the previous question, 177 ; 
against it, 95 ; majority against Mr. Ferguson’s motion, 82. 


——_ 
LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 
RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

On the 1ith, in the House of Commons, Mr. E. L. Bulwer, previous to pro- 
ceeding with his promised motion for papers respecting the measures pursued by 
Russia in her late interference with the state of Turkey, inquired whether a 
Government existed in this country. (Lord Althorp: Here we are.)—lIt did not 
follow that because they were there, that they constituted a Government. He 
then adverted to the recent interference of Russia in the affairs of Turkey, and 
expressed his astonishment that England appeared to have taken no share in 
those important transactions. He hoped the noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
would afford some satisfactory explanation. It appeared to him impossible that 
any person who had watched the conduct of Russia could doubt that the object 
which she aimed at was to reduce Turkey under her dominion. This country, 
however, could not tamely look on and see her carry that object into effect. In 
order to afford the noble Lord an opportunity of explaining what had been the 
course of policy pursued by England, he would move that an address be present- 
ed to his Majesty, praying him to lay before the House copies of papers respect- 
ing the measures pursned by Russia in her interference with the state of Turkey. 

Lord Palmerston replied that compliance with the motion would be produc- 
tive of great inconvenience ; that there was proceeding a correspondence on the 
subject: that he doubted not Russia would keep faith on this subject; and that 
he believed at the time he was speaking, the Russians were withdrawing. He 
ouly asked that confidence might be reposed in the Government on this subject 
for a very short time. 

After some conversation, Mr. Bulwer, in consequence of Lord Palmerston’s 
statement, withdrew his motion. 

On the 12th July, the Lord Chancellor introduced his bill founded on the re- 
port made by the Commissionérs of inquiry into the Ecclesiastical Courts. By 
this bill about 300 diocesan courts will be abolished and their business transferred 
to the ordinary jurisdictions. ‘The Court of Peculiars—does any body out of the 
profession know any thing of it, even the name !—1s to be abolished, and criminal 
actions for brawlings, &c., are to be transferred to the judges, these offences be~ 
ing made misdemeanors. 

Dublin papers announce the death of Dr. Laffan, Roman Catholic Arch-Bishop 
of Caspel, and brother of Sir Courcy De Laffan, Baronet. 

CAPTURE OF DOM MIGUEL’S FLEET. 
OrriciaL Report. 
Her Most Faithful Majesty’s ship Rainha de Portugal, in Lagos Bay, July 6. 

My Lord,—It has pleased God to grant to the squadron of Her Most Faith- 
ful Majesty a great and glorious victory over the enemy, whom | fell in with on 
the morning of the 2d instant, off Cape St. Vincent, my squadron having left 
Lagos Bay the evening before. They consisted of 2 line-of-battle ships, 2 fri- 
gates, 3 corvettes, 2 brigs, and 1 xebecque ; my squadron of 3 frigates, 1 cor- 
vette, 1 brig, and 1 smal! schooner. 

I immediately despatched the Villa Flor to Lagos for the steamers, which ves- 
sels rejoined me in the evening. During the 3d and 4th there was too much 
swell to lay the enemy on board, the mode of attack on which I had decided 
On the forenoon of the 5th it fellcaim. I expected from the steamers great and 
good assistance ; but, with the exception of the William IV, they showed no dis- 
position to render support, and the engineers and crews particularly refused to 
approach the enemy, the former demanding £2,000 each before they went to 
work. I must, however, do justice to Mr. Bell, who did all in his power to in- 
duce them to act. 

During the discussion a breeze sprung up, placing my squadron to windward 
of the enemy, who were formed in a combat line under easy sail,—the two line- 
of-battle ships ahead, the two frigates astern, having three corvettes and two 
brigs a little to leeward in the open spaces. 

I explained to the captains my intention of attacking the Rainha with the 
flag-ship and the Dom Pedro; to the Donna Maria was assigned the Princess 
Real, and to the Portuense and Villa Flor the Martins de Freitas, leaving the 
Dom John (bearing a Commodore’s pendant) and the small craft unoccupied. 

At 2, the squadron being in close order, edged away to their respective stations, 
and as we came within musket-shot a most tremendous fire was opened on the 
ships from the whole line, with the exception of the Dom John, whose guns 
would not bear. We were a good deal cut up, and lost men; but nevertheless 
pursued a steady course, returning the fire as we passed. Raked the Rainha, 
who had bore up two or three points, ran alongside to windward, and boarded 
with all hands. 

The enemy did not resist our boarding, which was however, accomplished with 
difficulty, but they defended the quarter-deck with great spirit, and I am sorry to 
say we suffered severely. Captain Reeves of this ship, the second in command, 
and Captain Charles, my aid-de-camp, were, I believe, the first on board, (the 
furmer received three wounds, one severe, and the Jatter five.) They were close- 
ly followed by myself and officers, and a few seamen. Captain George, who was 
serving as a volunteer, and Lieutenant Woovlbridge were killed, Lieutenant Ed- 
munds and Mr. Winter, my clerk, severely wounded. Lieutenant Listbullis and 
myself, were the only ones that escaped: as the men got on board they rushed 
aft to support us, and in about five minutes the Rainha was our own. 

By this time the Dom Pedro ranged up to leeward to board but I directed 
Captain Goblet to follow the Dom John, who had made off, and I am sorry to 
say, in the act of speaking to me, he was mortally wounded by a musket ball 
from the Rainha’s lower deck ports. 

Lieutenant List and a party were left to take charge of the prize, and the flag- 
ship sheered off in pursuit of the Dom John. 

We were much cut up in sails and rigging, but by the great exertions of Cap- 
tain Phillips, master of the fleet, who now took the direction of the Rainha, the 
foretopsail was shifted, the rigging knotted, ropes spliced, &c , and we were fast 
closing on the Dom John, the Pedro being a little ahead, when the Commodore 
struck his colors without firing a shot, the officers and ships’ company refusing 
to fight. ‘The three corvettes and two brigs put before the wind, and I assure 
you it was not in my power to prevent them. 

During the time I was taken up with the Rainha, the Donna Maria, Capt 
Henry, carried the Princess Royal by boarding in gallant style. Capt. Henry 
speaks in high terms of the offivers and crew. I am sorry to say his sailing 
Lieutenant, Mr. More, was killed. 

The Martins de Freitas was tov strong for the Villa Flor and Portuense, and 
although they knocked away her foretopmast, and otherwise disabled her, she 
kept her colours up, and went before the wind 

I left the Dom Pedro to take charge of the Dom John, and chased the disabled 
ship, who surrendered befure sunset. ! ; 

Such a service could not be performed without loss; I am now collecting 
the returns and will forward them the first opportunity. 

No language can express to your Excellency my gratitude for the support I 
met with from the officers and men. To Captains Reeves, Goblet (who is kill- 
ed), Henry, Blackstone (wounded), Charles, Phillips, and Ruxton, Tam much in- 
debted, and I beg leave to recommend them to the attention of his Majesty the 
Emperor. The subordinate officers, and indeed all, deserve the highest praise. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, your Excellency's obedient servant, 

CARLOS DE PONZA, Vice Admiral and Major General. 

P.S. I am happy to say the corvette Princess Real came over and joined my 
flag this morning, at this anchorage. 

To his Excellency the Marquis of Loulé. 


—p— 
Che Army. 

War Office, July 12.—7th Regt. of Drag. Gds : Cor. G. A. F. Cunynghame, 
tobe Lt. by pur., v. Sir J. I. Duntze, who rets.; and Cor. C. H. Thompson, 
from the 11th Lat. Drags., to be Cor., v. Cunynghame, both dated July 12, 1833. 
—Sth Regt. of Lgt. Drags : Cor. T. W. S. Lowndes to be Lt. by pur., v. J. 
King, who rets.; and E. Mostyn, Gent. to be Cor. by pur., v. Lowndes, both 
dated July 12, 1833.—9th Lgt. Drags: J. Johnston, Gent. to be Cor., v. Sir J. 
| Hawley, Bart., prom., dated July 12, 1833.—11th Let. Drags; W. A. Rose, 
| Gent., to be Cor. by pur., v. C. H. Thompson, app. to the 7th Drag. Gds., dated 
| July 12, 1833.—Ist Regt. of Ft: Staff. Asst. Surg. J. Millar, M. D to be Asst. 





the integrity of Poland been violated, but there had been confiscations, and to | the Hon. Member, and hear hiin prove that it would be beneficial to trade or to | Surg., v. S. Dickson, resigned, dated July 12, 1833.—7th Do : Lt. D. Barton to 


ap enormous extent, and against confiscations there was an express stipulation. 
Under no circumstances were confiscations to take place. If the Poles had been 





the commerce of the country. The Right Hon. Gentleman expected the House 


to be prudent in its proceedings, as it was fraught with danger, and begged of | from the Rifle Brig., to be Lt. by pur., v. Barton, both dated July 1 


be Capt. by pur., v.C. La Touche, who rets.; and Sec. Lt. G. P Malcolm, 
; 2, 1833.—14th 
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Do: Capt. B. Broadhead, from the h. p. Unatt., to be Capt., v. K. M‘Kenzie, 
who exchs., rec. the diff., dated July 12, 1833.—20th Do: Ens. A. Stewart, 
from the RI. ‘NF. Vet. Com., to be Lt. by pur., v. W. Heron, whose app. has | 
not taken place, dated July }2, 1833.—28th Do: Lt. F. W. P. Parker to be 
Capt, by pur, v. C; Ruxton, who rets.; Fns. W. Cadell to ‘be Lt. by pur., v- 
Parker ; and H. D'Arcy Kyle, Qent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Cadell, all dated July 
12, 1333,—34th Do; Ens. and Adjt. T. W. Howe to have the rank of Lt., dated 
May 9, 1833.—40th Do? Ens. W. B. Bowen, from the h. p. Unatt., to be Ens., 
v. Baker,.app. to the 49th Regt. of Ft., dated July 12, 1333.—45th Do: Ens. 
G. M. Metcalfe to be Lt. by pur., v. Coke, prom. ; and J, Jerningham, Gent., to 
ve Ens. by pur., v. Metcalfe, both dated July 12, 1833.—49th Do: Ens. W. P. 
K. Browne to be ‘Lt. without pur., v. J. Malcolm, dec., dated Jan. 4, 1833. To 
be Eus: Ens. W. W. Baker, from the 4th Regt. of Ft., v. Browne; and G. F. 
Bartley, Gent., by pur., v. Ransome, who rets., both dated July 12, 1833.—52d 
Do: Gent. Cad. V. A. Surtees, from the RI. Mil. Col., tobe Ens. by pur., v. 
Forbes, prom., dated July 12, 1833.—60th Do: Capt. P. Eason, from the h. p. 
Unatt., to be Capt., v. H. Seymour, who rets. ; and Staff Asst. Surg. W. Odell 
to be Asst. Surg., v. W. S. M:Credie, who rets. upon h. p., both dated July 12, 
1833.—76th Do: Maj. J. Clarke to be Lt.-Col. without pur., v. Gillman, dec. ; 
Capt. Joseph Clarke to be Maj., v. John Clarke ; and Lt. S. B. Ross to be Capt., 
y. Clark, alt dated July 26, 1833.—82d Do: Lt. G. O. Moore to be Capt. by 
pur., v. Doran, who rets.; Ens. J. Brash to be Lt. by pur., v. Moore; and D. 
Watson, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Brash, all dated July 12, 1833.—88th Do : 
Capt. H. Shirley, from the hb. p. Unatt., to be Capt., paying the diff, v. Gower, 
app. to the Rifle Brig., dated July 12, 1833.—94th Do : Lt. ‘T. Tulloh to be Capt. 
by pur., v. Lockwood, who rets.; Ens. W. F. Webster to be Lt. by pur., v. 
Tulloh ; and S.'P. Groves, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Webster, all dated July 
12, 1733.—96th Do: Lt. RS. Murray, from the h. p. Unatt. to be Lt v. E. 
Sutherland, who exchs., dated July 12. 1833.—Rifle Brigade :—Capt. E. L. 
Gower, from the 88th Regt. of Ft., tobe Capt., v. J. Woodford, who rets. upon 
h. p. Unatt., rec. the diff. ; and Gent. Cad. A. H. Horsford, from the RIL. Mil. 
Col., tobe Sec. Lt. by purr., v. Malcolm, prom. in the 74th Ft., dated July 12, 
1833.—-2d V7. I. Regt.: Lt. W. E. Stanley to be Capt. by pur., v. W. M‘Vicar, 
who rcis.; Ens. R. Hunter to be Lt. by pur., v. Stanley; and J. E. Boggis, 
Gent., to be Ens. by pur , v. Hunter, dated July 12, 1833.—RI. N.F. Vet. Comps : 
Ensign John Nicholls, from the half pay of the 97th Regt of Foot, to be En- 
sign, vice Stewart, promoted in the 20th Regt. of Foot, dated July 12, 1833. 
—Unattached: Lieut. E. T. Coke, from the 45th Regt. of Ft. to be Capt. by 
pur.; and Ens.the Hon. J. Forbes, from the 52d Regt. of Ft. to be Lt. by pur., 
both dated July 12, 1833 —Garrisons : Lt. E. Sutherland, upon h. p. to be Town 
Adj. at Cape Breton, v. Swartz, dec., dated July 12, 1833.—Hospital Staff : 
Staff-Asst.-Surg. W. Dawson, M.D. from the h. p. to be Siai!-Asst.-Sarg. v. 
Odell, app. to the 60th Regt. of Ft.; and G. Stewart, Gent. i» be Staff-Asst.- 
Surg. v. Millar. app. to the lst Regt. of Ft., both dated July 12, 1833.—Memo- 
randa: The date of Lt.-Gen. Sir J. Byng's appointment, to be Governor of Lon- 
donderry and Culmore, is the 15th of June, 1832, and not the 17th July, 1832 
—The Christian names of Ensign Cuddy, of the 55th Regt. of Foot, are Wm. 
Holland Lecky Daniell._—Lt. T. Porter, upou h p. unatt. has been permitted to 
retire from the service by the sale of an unattached commission, dated July 
12, 1833. 

War Office, July 18.—3d Regt. of Lt. Drags. : Lt. J. W. Yerbury, from the 
9th Lt. Drags., to be Lt., v. R. Coglan, who exchs., July 19.--9th Lt. Drags. : 
Lt. R. Coghlan, from the 3d Lt. Drags, to be Lt.. v. Yerbury, who exchs., July | 
19.—12th Regt. of Ft. : Capt. W. W. Rooke, from the h. p. Unatt., to be Capt. 
y. M. J. Jenkins, who exchs. rec. the diff, July 8.—39th Ft. : Lt. W. Y. Moore 
to be Capt. by pur. v C. Sturt, who rets., July 19.—To be Lts.: Ens. R. N. 
Tinley, by pur. v. Moore, July 19; Lt. C. B. Clark, from the h. p. of the Ist 
Ft., v. Spier, whose app. has not taken place, July 20.—To be Ens's. by pur. : 
E. Bligh, Gent. vy. Tinley. July 19; T. White, Gent. v. Sutherland who rets. July 
20.—40th Do: Ens. I. F. Elton, to be Lt. by pur., v. J. Todd, whose promotion 
has not taken place, July 5.—47th Do: Lt. C. Lane to be Capt., without pur., 
v. Webber, dec.; Ens. J. J, D. H. Macdonald to be Lt., v. Lane, July 9; Gent. 
Cadet H. Bridges, from the Royal Military College, to be Ens.. v. Macdonald, 
July.19.—63 Do: Ens. G. B. Pratt to be Lt. by pur., v. W. W. Barrow, who 
rets; T’. Harries, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Pratt, July 19—Memoranda : 
The app. of W. W. Baker, Gent., to an Ensigncy in the 40th Regt. of Foot, is 
vice Elton, prom., and not vice Todd, as stated.—The Christian name of Ens. 
Watson, of the 82d Regt. of Foot, is David, and not Daniel. 


i 
From our Files by the George Washington. 


IRISH CHURCH TEMPORAHLITIES BILL. 
House of Lords, July 17. 

The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY presented a petition, very nume- 
rously signed by Bishops, Deans, Archdeacons, and Clergymen of the Church 
of England, against the Temporalities’ (Ireland) Bill. The Duke of Newcastle 
presented two similar petitions, and spoke of the measure as an infraction of the 
coronation oath. Earl Grey remarked that the noble Duke might entertain any 
opinion of the bill that he pleased, but he had no right to say that the ministers 
would advise a measure that tended to violate the coronation oath. The Duke 
of Newcastle added that he had heard with regret that the freedom of debate 
was likely to be interrupted that night; that a scheme similar to the one adopt- 
ed in the case of the Reform Bill would be adopted, and that Lords were to sup- 
port the measure or nut to vote at all. He called on their Lordships to do their 
duty fearlessly, as between God and their country; and (having adverted toa 
royal letter rumoured to have been sent to that body) his Grace expressed a 
hope that the Bishops would also do their duty fearlessly. The Bishop of Lon- 
dou assured the Noble Duke that the Bench of Bishops would not give a vote 
without having first well considered the consequences thereot. The Duke of 
Buckingham held that Peers were perfectly justitied in stating the opinion, if 
they entertained it, that they deemed the Bill to infringe the coronation oath. 

Earl GREY then moved the second reading of the Irish Church Bill, which, 
notwithstanding the rumours prevalent in the early part of the day, was resisted 
by the Opposition, in a debate that was afterwards adjourned, and is likely to be 
adjourned again. Earl Grey’s motion was met by an amendment chat the Bill 
be read that day six months. 

Eari GREY contended, in a speech of great length, and with considerable 
power of reasoning, for the policy and justice of the Government measure 
His Lordship said, the objects in view were these: in the first place to abolish 
Church cess, in the next place tv make provision for the augmentation of small 











livings, and, thirdly, to provide fur the building of churches, and such other mat- 
ters.as had been hitherto provided for out of the Church cess. These objects | 
were to be effected by the sale of leases in perpetuity—by the consolidation of 
the revenues of the bishoprics, and by a tax on future incumbencies. One of | 
the most prominent parts of the noble Earl's speech was that in which he de- | 
fended the contemplated reduction in the number of Bishops. The number, he | 
showed, had varied at different times; and 22 Bishops for Ireland was, he sub- | 
mitted, out of all proportion, when it was considered that there were only 26 
for England, with a greater number of parishes, and a greater number of Pro- 
testants. The proportion was 22 Bishops in Ireland to 1,000,000 of people, 
and 26 Bishops in England to 8,000,000 of people. His Lordship concluded by 
admitting the measure to be a necessary consequence of the Reform Bill; and 
expressing his conviction that sooner or later justice would be done to the mo- 
tives and conduct of the Government. 

The Earl of RODEN moved the amendment. His’ Lordship enumerated 
three objections to the plan: First, because it imposed a tax on the Clergy for 
the benefit of the people ; secondly, because it destroyed ten Protestant bishop- 
rics ; and, thirdly, because it appointed laymen to regulate the spiritual concerns 
of the Church. 

The Earl of WICKLOW said he should support the second reading, as he 
considered it necessary that something should be done, a degree of excitement 


and expectation Laving been created which rendered it necessary that they should 
adopt some change. Adjourned. 





’ House of Lords, July 18. 
On the motien of the Bishop of EXETER the discussion was resumed. 
Lord Carbery protested against the measure as tending tu create a popish as- | 
cendency in Ireland. He should vote for the second reading from policy ; but | 
he was in hopes that the bill would be so amended in committee as to suit the | 
views ef all parties. | 
The Bishop of EXETER opposed the measure in a speech which occupied | 
nearly four hours. He dwelt at considerable length on the importance of the | 
ameasure, and complained that the bill proposed to tax parties who were only par- 
tially represented. ‘Those who were to pay the tax in reality had not been con- 
sulted. He minutely examined the several provisions of the bill, and contended | 
that many financial errors had been committed in the calculations adduced in its | 
support. As tothe church cess he admitted the propriety of abolishing it. 
man could be bold enough to support its continuance ; bat he contended that the 
charge ought to be laid upon the land and not upon the clergy. He objected to | 
the diminution of the number of bishoprics ; contending that the disparity between | 
this country and Ireland in that respect was occasioned, not by the number of | 
= being too great in Ireland, but by the number in England being too | 
small. { 
Lord PLUNKETT supported the bill at considerable length, maintaining that \ 
it was calculated to sustain the institutions, and prom »te the best interests of the 
country. 
House of Lords, July 19. 
The order of the day for resuming the debate on the second reading of the 
Church Temporalities’ (Ireland) Bill was then read. Lord Eldon opened the 
debate, and strenuously opposed the whole measure, contending that any man 


who contemplated the events of the 'ast ten years must be convinced that there 
was a conspiracy in the country to destroy the House of Lords, and that the only 
means of preserving the House was, by the fearless performance of their duty. 
His Lordship further maintained that his Majesty could not give his consent to 
this Bill withoutan infringement of the coronation oath.—The Bishop of London 
followed, and said that he wished to state his reasons for ugrecing to the second 
reading of the Bill. ‘There were some of its provisions to which he conld not 
object, while there were others undoubtedly to which he could not assent; still 
such was the state of the Church of Ireland that he deemed it impossible to re- 
sist the second reading. He concurred m the motion froma belief that it would 
promote the good of the Church of Ireland, and he considered that with certain 
modifications, which could be made in the Committee, it would have that effect. 
The Archbishop of Dublin also supported the Bill. He did so, ashe knew of 
no better means to avoid the evils which could no longer be endured. He had 
himself consented to the reduction of the revenues of his see, upon the principle 
that they were granted not for his sake, but for the sake and the advancement of 
Protestantism in Ireland. He had always objected to the vestry cess, but would 
rather it could be got rid of in some other way than that which the Bill provided. 
It was also his wish that they could do without taxing the Clergy. But what- 
ever disadvantages might be chargeable on the Goverament plan, it was recom- 
mended in its main features by a liberality which ought to recommend it to the 
friends of the Church. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON entered into a review of the policy adopted 
by the present Government towards Ireland, and censured in strong terms the 
mistakes which had been committed—such as the appointment of the Marquess 
of Anglesey, after he had recommended agitation; the neglect to conciliate the 
Protestants after the Catholics had been emancipated, and the omission to en- 
force the payment of tithes before the combination against their payment bad 
become fully organized. His Grace proceeded to describe agitation asa “ sys- 
tem founded on a couspisacy between priests and demagogues to obtain their 
purposes by force aad menace, and by the use of terror and mobs. Wherever 
they could produce an effect, and overbear the law, it was done by oratory and 
seditious meetings—by inflammatory publications, and by flattery, terror, exagge- 
ration, and all means that persons of that description could use.” After tracing 
the subsequent events in the order in which they occurred, down to the intro- 
duction of the Bill, he asked whether his Majesty's Ministers had a right to 
charge upon their predecessors the conduct which had led to the present state of 
Ireland? The great object of Government ought to be the preservation of the 
Church Establishment, but whatever their inclination might be, that object was 
not very clearly deducible from their conduct. He saw many objections to the 
Bill; but still he must declare it as his candid opinion that he would not oppose 
itscommittal. In fact, it was impossible the Church of Ireland could exist for 
one day unless by some such measure as that proposed to their Lordships. He 
would, therefore, beg the Noble Duke to consider a little what the result would 
be if some measure of relief were nut adopted. Indeed it would be quite im- 
possible to provide for the performance of religious service unless some measure 
of relief were adopted by Parliament. The Noble Duke concluded by repeat- 
ing his intention to vote for the Committee, subject to the objections he had 
already stated against the measure. 

Lord MELBOURNE detended his Majesty’s Government from the attack of 
the Noble Duke. He admitted that the Marquess of Anglesey had writren an 
imprudent letter, in which he recommended agitation. But he asked if the Duke 
himself had never written an imprudent letter? 

Lord LONGFORD protested against yielding to clamour, which wenld in- 
crease in force with every concession. 

The Bishop of BATH and WELLS, and the Bishop of HEREFORD, would 
vote for the second reading, on the ground of its large majorities in the other 
House, and because the rejection of it would work injury to the Chureh. 

The Lord CHANCELLOR said the principle of the bill was approved by the 
Noble Lords who had spoken, but they reserved to themselves the right to alter 
the details. If any body thought this bill was brought forward as a boon to those 
who considered the Coercion Bill a penalty, that person was egregiously mista- 
ken. ‘The Coercion Bill was itself a boon, called for, however, by a dreadful 
necessity. The lives of the King’s subjects were endangered. The principle 


of this measure was calculated to effect the conciliation so much needed, and 


that principle was brought out in each of the details. 
fy the tithe outrages that had occurred. ‘here was no possible justification for 
them. Butthe grievances which provoked them ought not to be overlooked. 
No man was a warmer friend to the charch than he ; but the difference between 


It was impossible to justi- 


| him and his opponents consisted in this, that he was for, and they were against, 


adapting the church to the feelings and opinions of men over whom it was meant 
to hold sway in spiritual matters, and which feelings. if it did not reconcile to it- 
self, its ministers must teach and preach in vain. He rejoiced m the evident de- 
sire to send the bill intoa committee. It was utterly impossible for him to be- 
lieve, that the House would come to a vote of acolourable and coilusive nature, 
in mockery of the people of this kingdom, and fraught with a thousand times 
worse consequences than the manly and straightforward, though he thought de- 
luded, course of throwing out the bili altogether on the question of its second 
reading. 

The Duke of CUMBERLAND avowed with pride that he had opposed the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill, but no sooner had it become a law than all ill-feel- 
ingdied within him. He opposed this bill because he could not forget that he 
was—though a very humble individual—a member of that family which had 
been called to the throne of this country in support of Protestant principles. He 
could not, therefore, consent to a measure which, in his cunscience, he believed 
would lead to the annihilation of Protestantism in Ireland. 

The Duke of SUSSEX would give his cordial support to the bill, and in doing 
so he considered that he discharged his duty to those great principles which had 
placed his family on the throne of these realins. 

Lord WYNFORD argued for the rejection of the bill in its present stage. 

The Earl of HARROWBY would follow the example of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and vote for the second reading to amend the bill in Committee. 

Their Lordships then divided, when there appeared— 


Contents—present - . - - ° « 104 
Proxies . . - - - - 53—157 

Not Contents—present - - - - - . 68 
Proxies - - . - . - - - 30—-98 
Majority in favour of the bill - « « . 59 


The Thelluson property bill was read the third time and passed, and sent to 
the House of Commons for concurrence. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Stanley moved on Monday, the 23d of July, 
the second reading of the West India Slavery Bill. Mr. F. Buxton gave notice 
(as understood), that there was to be no discussion in the present stage of the 
Bill ; that he should hereafter submit two propositions—first, to limit the appren- 
ticeships tothe narrowest space consistent with due preparations for a state of 
freedom ; and, secondly, to guard against the granting of any of the compensation 
until the abolition of negro slavery had been fully and entirely effected. 

The Cholera has again appeared in London. 
malady has re-appeared in Edinburgh. 

PORTUGAL.—Marshal Bourmont landed from the George IV. steamer at 
Villa Conde, and immediately entered upon the command of the Royal forces 
besieging Oporto, in number about 21,000 men, and it was said to be his inten- 
tion to storm the city. In expectation of such an attempt being made, the Con- 
stitutional troops were kept under arms night and day, as the attack was momenta- 
rily expected. The Pedroite forces in Oporto, under the command of Gen. Sal- 
danha, are stated at 14,000. 

The latest intelligence from Oporto is to the 15th inclusive. No attack had 
then been made on the town; but it was expected that on the 20th Marshal 
Bourmont would have had time to make his surveys, and commence active ope- 
rations. The interest of the next arrivals fromm Oporto, therefore, will be the 
intelligence of the anticipated attack on the town by the French Marshal. 

In the South, the last advices left the Duke of Palmella at Lagos on the 8th 
of July. They state that he was occupied in a judicial and administrative orga- 
nization of the province of Algarve. 
Portugal is represented as being favourably inclined to the Queen; but the con- 
stitutional troops had not yet entered Beja, which is the next point for oeccu- 
pation. 

It was confidently stated in London on the 23d, that a treaty of alliance had 
been entered into between Lord Palmerston and the Duke de Broglie to recog- 
nize Queen Donna Maria immediately the constitutional troops take possession 


It is stated also, that the same 


| of Lisbon, and the Ambassadors of ler Majesty will be received officially by 


both Governments. 

Donna Maria was expected in London from Paris in the course of that week 
on her way to Portugal. 

Two opulent bankers of Paris and London have contracted a loan to a con- 


siderable amount, part of which will be directly forwarded to Oporto, to pay up 
the arrears 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 34 per cent 
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By the arrival of the Europe and the George Washington we are in possession 


of London papers to the 24th ult. 
The intelligence conveyed to us by the first of these vessels which arrived in 


the early part of the week, induced many to believe that the Ministry would be | 






The whole of that part of the South of | 
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shipwrecked onthe Irish Church Bill. Certainly strong indications appeared that 
the bill would be rejected by the House of Lords, and as Earl Grey had pledged 
himself in that case to resign, a general break up of the Whig Government was 
anticipated. Many of the leading London journals countenanced the same opinion. 
We did not, gurselves; however, arrive"at that conclusion, because we thought 
that a sufficient concession on the part of the framers of the Bill had been 

in withdrawing the 147 clause; and because Lord Althorp requested Sir: J. 
Wrottesley to desist, when moving for a call of the House of Commons to pass 
a counter vote, imtheevent of the expected reyectiot inthe Dords taking place. 
The result has been exactly as we anticipated. The Bill has been allowed to 
pass to a second reading by a large majority, and was, at the last dates, rapidly 
passing through the Committee—theforty-seven first clauses having been already 
agreed to. . 

It is supposed by many that the bill will be rejected at the third reading. We 
however, do not share in this belief even, for the whole tenor of the debates 
indicate the contrary. The Duke of Wellington in fact, said that a bill of the 
sort was necessary for the preservation of the Irish Church, and. his grace him- 
self voted for the second reading. 

The attempts at amendment, as the different clauses came under considera- 
tion, were not very successful, but it is sufficiently apparent that these amend- 
ments were not pressed with much unanimity or zeal ; bnt should the Conserva- 
tives think it proper to make a film stand at any point, there is no doubt of their 
success, as they enjoy a sufficient majority. When the 32d clause was pro- 
posed, which provides for the extinction of ten Bishoprics in Ireland, the Duke 
of Wellington moved, as an amendment, that instead of those Bishoprics being 
abolished by act of Parliament, they should be granted by the King, “if he so 
minded,” in commendam to the Bishops of the different sees to which it is propo- 
sed by the bill they shall be annexed.—This amendment the Noble Duke said, 
would not affect the principle of the bill, whilst it would remove most of 
the objections that were entertained against this part of the measure. 
The amendment was, however, lost by a vote ef 90 to 76, but i: ws evident- 
ly aclanse that was not held particularly objectionable by the Conservatives ; 
the debate on the occasion was-carried on m perfect good feeling; and when 
Earl Grey said he thought its adoption would be fatal to the bill, the Duke of Wel- 
ington disclaimed ali intention of defeating the measure, and said he only wish- 
ed to make the features of the bill as acceptable as possible to the Irish clergy. 
With all this before us we entertain the strongest belief, as we have always 
have, that the bill will pass into a law. 

It will be asked, were not the Peers frightened into compliance? These 
ministerial hacks, the Times. and Chronicle, have the hardihood to affirm it, 
although they are laughed at for so doing. The ministry have so lost their po- 
pularity that it is no longer possible to excite the mass of the people in their 
behalf, as was done ona former occasion. In the doubt and suspense that pre. 
ceded the second reading of the bill, the general mass of London papers 
distinctly stated that no sympathy would be excited. should it cause the total 
shipwreck of the cabinet. ‘Fhe Jerald, a reform paper, said. that the people 
were so weary of the imbecility of the Whigs, that they would gladly ask fora 
return of the Tories. ‘The Courier denied that the return of the Tories would 
produce any disturbance. ‘The Spectator, radical paper, of the 16th July, has 
this passage— A creation of Peers might help the Whigs through the present 
session, but their career is drawing to a close—their downfall is inevitable. 
They have lost the confidence cf the country.” We state all this to show that the 
Peers have not been intimidated, but have acted with due consideration for the 
feelings and wishes of the people and for the good of the country. 

The successes of Dom Pedro in the South have been followedup by the cap- 
ture of the whole flect of Miguel, by Captaiu Napier, off St. Vincent. We pre- 
sent the official account of this activn in another coluunn. Count Bourmont has 
reached Portugal and takerr command of Miguel's troops before Oporto, and 
impoyeent military operations were daily expected. Some partizans of Miguel, tak- 
ing the advantage of Lord Grey's permission for both parties to recruir in England, 
opened a rendezvous in London,and in a few days enlisted several hundred British 
seamen to man Miguel’s fleet,the command of which had been given to a Capt. Jones 
of the navy. Fortunately the success of Capt. Napier rendered this expedition 
unnecessary, and England has been spared the disgrace of seeing one British crew 
fighting against another, under foreign, and we had almost said piratical flags. 
The affairs of Portugal have now taken such a favourable turn for Donna Maria 
that it is supposed the English and French Cabinets will take some decisive steps 
ere long to place her actually on the throne. The sooner the better, as we are 
tired of this unnatural war. ‘Trade is rapidly recovering throughout England, 
and the funds are stated at 89 1-2. 





An express from Scotland was received in London on the 24th July, announc- 
ing the death of the Duke of Sutherland. It will be remembered that this ex- 
cellent nobleman was lately raised from Marquisate of Stafford to the Dukedom; 
he had long been known as the munificent patron of the arts, and as he was in 
possession of the largest income of any British Peer, so his expenditure was, in 
a great measure, devoted to the encouragement of the genius of his country. 
He is succeeded by his eldest son, who, as Earl Gower, has been well 
known in the diplomatic circles. 

On the 23d July, Mr. Tennyson brought forward a motion for a bill to limit 
the duration of Parliaments, without however naming any periud, and therefure 
not connecting himself either with the supporters of Annual or Triennial terms. 

Lord Althorp met the motion by moving the previous question, which upon a 


division was carried ;—the numbers for Mr. Tennyson's motion being 164; 
against it 213—majority, with Lord Althorp, 49. 

Blockade of the Tagus —A notice from the Foreign Office announces that the 
Tagus is under a state of Blockade by the fleet Donna Maria. 

Mr. Hagerman has been reappointed Solicitor General of Upper Canada. Mr, 
Stanley and Lord Goderich both disavowed the late hasty distnission of the crowa 
officers—it seems to have been the hot-headed and intemperate act of Lord 
Howick, who is, fortunately, now out of the Colonial office. The John Bull 
newspaper used facetiously to term Lord Goderich his Majesty's under Sec- 
retary of state, and the stripling just named, his Majesty's principal Secretary, 
and the joke, like many other good jokes, proved, in this instance, to be true., 





Robert Dickson & Lady, and Mr. Wm. Dickson, of Upper Canada, sailed 
for Liverpool, in the Caledonia, last week. 

The Park Theatre re-opens on Wednesday. 

We are happy to announce the arrival of Mr. Tyrone Power, from the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden, who will appear at the Park on Wednesday, in a new petit 
comedy called the Jrish Ambassador. Mr. P. takes the line of Irish characters, 
and in that department is the most eminent actor on the British stage. Inaddition 
to the theatrical talents of Mr. Power, report speaks of him as a person of great 
respectability, and as possessing all the gentlemanly conv viality that distinguish 
his generous countrymen. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wood will arrive by the next packet, the Hibernia. 

Mr. Horn has at length yielded to the advice of his friends and well wishers, 
by relinquishing all theatrieal engagements, and devoting himself to private in- 
struction. He intends, also, giving 6 or 8 splendid Subscription Concerts this 
winter upon a very extensive scale, at which all the vocal and instrumental talent 
will be engaged, comprising that expected from Europe, in addition to those 

eminent professors already here, at Philadelphia, and Boston. 

The Concerts.—Mr. Niblo has been giving a succession of the most brilliant 
Concerts at his Gardens. ‘The first vocal talent in America is engaged in Mrs. 

Austin, Madame Feron and Mr. Jones. Signor Orlandi, and Mr. Walton also 

| join their valuable assistance ; the Band is choice, and consists of many of 

| the members of the Park and Italian Opera Bands. When the price of admit- 

tance is considered, the quantum of talent displayed, and the delightful and cool 
| enjoyment, at this season offered, in hearing such music, A/ Fresco, certainly 
| such a Soirée can hardly be rivalled. 

Mr. Keene's Concert at Castle Garden on Monday was well attended, and the 
vocalist received with great cordiality. His voice and style of singing has much 
improved since he last appeared before a New York audience, and we question 
| not that he will secure a good engagement at one of the theatres. 

The Musical Opera Journal.—This useful and cheap semi-monthly work, 
edited by Allen R. Jolie, 403 Broadway, contains in its last number, the favour- 
ite Dialogue Song, as sung by Mr. Sinclair and Mrs. Austin in the Opera of 

Mr. Jolie has likewise just published, the air, as sung 








arranged for the Organ. This is a remarkably pretty morceau, and well worth the 
attention of amateurs. , 












THE HEATHERS PURPLE FLOWER. 


A Ballad, Sung by Mr. Sinclair: composed by G. F, Harris. New York, published by Dubois and Stodart, 167 Broadway. 









where the heather Spreads 


meet dear lassie, Oh. 


Where the mountain daisy’s blowing, 
On the turf we'll tread, 

Where the rippling burn is flowing 
O’er its pedbdly bed. 7 


purple 


stray together Far fromtownor tow’r, 


Princely halls were made for pride, ‘Towns for low . 





O’er the mountain where the heather 


There while ev'ry op’ning flow'r 

As thy smile is dear sweet lassie 
Shelter'd in some leafy bow’r 

Thov and I should meet dear lassie 


Far from town or 


Lassie let us stray together 


ritardo. 


— 


ceit dear lassie, "Tis but near the braes green side Thouand I 


its purple flow’r. 





Oh! Lassie let us stray together 
Far from town or tow’r 

O’er the mountain where the heather 
Spreads its purple flow’r. 














NEW GOODS, 
ECEIVED per packet ship Rhone, and for sale at MACKIE’S, 262 Broadway, 
1 bale smal’ fig d Paris Prints, blue, green, lilac and pink. 
3 cases Poult de Soie, of the most desirable colours. 
1 do Soie de Lyon, extra width and very rich lustre. 
1 do blue black Poult de Soie, variety of shades. 
1 do Ladies’ super Chevreaux Gloves, assorted. a 
I do do do do do “brode ala Parisienne,” 
3 cartons plain Hernani Hdkfs, and shaws, assorted colours. 
1 carton fancy plaid silk Hdkfs., a new article for turbans. 
6 cartons plain and cut bead Reticules “‘ dessins noveaux.” 
Also—Several styles of plain and fig’d Belt Ribbons, &c. ; ‘ 
The usual assortment of Crape Lisse; Gauze Veils; Black Crape Veils ; Linen 
Cambric and Linen Cambric Hdkfs. ; Thread and Blonde Edgings ; White Tulle 
and Bobbinet Lace; Swiss, Nansook, Mull, Book and Cambric Muslins; Bishop 
and Scotch Lawns ; Cotton and Silk Hosiery, &c. will be continued ; and in order to 
close the Spring selection of Ginghams, Muslins, Fancy Hdkfs. and Shawls, the ba- 
lance remaining on hand is offered for sale at moderate prices. [Aug. 17.] 


RS. OPSULLIVAN ADDICKS’ ACADEMY, No. 52 Varick-street, St. 
B John’s Park, New-York,.--Board and Instruction, comprising English, Greek, 
Latin, and French Languages, Writing, Arithmetic, Mathematics, Drawing, Geogra- 
phy, Astronomy, the Use of the Globes, History, Belles Lettres, and Needlework, per 
Quarter, $100, Extern Scholars, $60. 
ADDITIONAL CHARGES. 





Music, five lessons per week...............- 8 

Dancing, | and a half quarters eyery year.... 18 00---Entrance $5 
th Sk I ee ee Gocece 5 00 

Bor et Mapas cs Secs FU AA Ve dees 8 00---Chords $3 
nin Liainees ia diate aihtantes 7 00 

Stationaries, Crayons, and Drawing Paper.. 2 50 

Wares Pesel o's - 315 F056. EU eek - 400 

Ditto in the bed-room, for Boarders.......-.- 3 00 


German, Spanish, or Italian.............. 12 00 
The Young ladies to be furnished with Bed and Bedding, Towels, Silver Mug, 
Knife and Fork. 


No Pupil received for a less term than one year. 


tember. 











me YOARDING.—A few Gentlemen and ‘Ladies can be handsomely accommodated | 4 


at that pleasant situation, No- 14, Vesey-street. Formerly occupied by the 
late Mrs, Wilkinson. [May IS8-tf. 
NFORMATION wanted of a Mr. Allen or Allan, who was in Buffalo in October 
or November, 1831, and was acquainted with two Englishmen named Harrison and 
Barts ; the said Mr. Allen is supposed to reside in or near York, Upper Canada ; and 
if this should meet his eye he is earnestly requested to icate his address to the 
subscriber, who has good reasons to believe that he can elucidate a most painiul trans- 
action and perhaps relieve an individual (who may be innocent) from a strong suspicion 
and a long confinement. WM JACKSON, 71 Maiden-Lane, New-York 
[Aug. 17, 2t.] 
AKE ONTARIO STEAM-BOAT—NOTICE.—The splendid low pressure 
steamer, Great Britain, Capt. Whitney, 550 tons, engine one hundred and eighty 
horse power, will, during the present season, leave Prescot every Wednesday morn- 
ing, for Niagara, calling at Brockville, Kingston, Cobourg, Port Hope, and York : will 
leave Niagara every Saturday afternoon for Prescot, calling at Oswego (state of 
New York), Kingston, and Brockville. For freight or passzge apply to Mr. Marilly, 
at the steam-boat office, Prescot, or at the steam-boat office, Paviion Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, U. C [June 29—3m.] W. P. WALTER, Agent. 


SELECT BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 
No. 7 Beaver Street. 
RS. R. TOWNSEND HUDDART, MASTER. Vacation will end Saturday, 
August 3ist. Punctnal attendance on the ensuing Monday is requested, as the 
classes will be organized immediately after. 
(CIRCULAR.) 














The Patrons and Friends of this Establishment are respectfully informed. that find- | 


ing his present location so well suited for a school, and its contiguity to the Battery so 
very desirable for boarders, Mr. Huddart has taken the premises for a term of years, 
and has erected at the rear of the dwelling house a spacious building for his school, 
calculated by its extent and convenience to afford great additional advantages to his 
pupils. There will now be separate rooms for the departments of Modern Languages, 
Drawing, Mathematics, Writing, &c.—which heretofore, owing to want of accomoda- 
tion, were subject to constant interruption and annoyance, 

_ The plan, arrangements, and discipline of this Seminary, have been before the pub- 
lic for two years: to the judgment therefore of that portion acquainted with them he 


| respectfully appeals as to whether his exertions for the improvement and welfare of an : 
The Vacation commences on the Ist of August, and terminates on the 5th of Sep- | those committed to his charge, have realized their expectations—but to such as may | and to different parts of England. 


be alike unacquainted with the Principal—or his system of education,he would submit 


Quarters commence on the Ist day of September, twenty-third of November, six- the following list of references to the parents and guardians of children at present under 
teenth of February, and eleventh of May ; but Pupils are received at any intermediate | his care from any of whom Mr.- Huddart feels assured will be obtained a satisfactory 


poner the proportion of the quarter only being charged.--A Quarter’s notice required 
fore the removal of any Pupil. 
No deduction is made for absence or Vacation. 


AMILY BOARDING HOUSE.—Private families and gentlemen visiting York, 
will find this establishment unequalled for salubrity of climate, convenience to Go- 
vernment House, Public Offices, and the College. 
York, U. C., July 21, 1833.—Aug. 3—3 mo. 


BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No. 60 
@ William street, New York. [Jan. 6. 











ARWICK & SONS, gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smeiter 
Office, No, 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-St. 
[March 16-— 


FFIDAVITS to hold to bailin England, and Proofs of debt and Fowers of At- 





torney to receive dividends, §c. in the form prescribed by the English Bank- | Fred. Depeyster, Jr. Esq. Pine st. 
fK 8. Garr, Solicitor, Counsellor, and Public Nu- | Reuben Withers: Esq. Greanwith st. 


rupt Law, drawn at the Office o 
tary, No, 7, Naswau-street, 
owers of Attorney, Wills, Conveyances,Mortgages, and other instruments affect 


img property in Spanish Awnerica, drawn in the language, and according to the legal | Edward Dunham, Esq. 3d avenue. 


forms of those countries, at the same place, 





ENECA LAKE, New Steam boat Geneva, Capt. H. 8. Evans, leaves Geneva 
every morning at 6 o’clock A. M. for the head of the Lake, and returns in the 
afternoon of the same day. This boat has been fitted up and furnished in the most 


costlystyle. ; 
Mifrate attention will be paid to the table, and the bar supplied with the finest wines. 
For a description of the interesting objects and beautiful scenery on the shores of 
this Lake, the Travellers Guide for :833, page 220; also Ray's Poems on the beauties 
of Seneca Lake. June 22—6m. 





soutien wie HOTEL, QUEBEC. 
F gs to return his sincere thanks to his patrons i ’ 
4 oA Citizens of the United States for the very liber: Pecteenetiedt tate tote tee 
pressed to confer on him during eight years he has conducted business in Quebec 
rom the want of accommodation for strangers visiting Quebec the proprietor of this es* 
tablishment, has been induced, at an expense of several thousand pounds, to improve and 
enlarge the building toa very considerable extent, so as to insure the most ample ac- 
commodation to his visitors, however numerous, during the ensuing season, and he begs 
to assure them that his mostanxious endeavours shall be exerted to increase the com- 
forts and merit the approbation of all who may visit his establishment. 

In enlarging the building every attention was given in providing a sufficient number of 
private sitting rooms, and bed rooms attached, in a quiet part of the house, for those 
who may wish accommodations separate from the general company. : . 

The building has been painted and newly furnished throughout. 

A large Gallery has been constructed at the top of the building, from whence the 
most extensive and beautiful views of the country, to an extent of nearly one hundred 
mules, may be commanded, including the harbour, with the arrival and departure of yves- 
sels, &c. &c. and forming a most agreeable and amusing promenade. 

Quebec, April, 1833, ..3mos.} 


al encouragement they have been | 





account of the establishment over which he presides. 

Villiam Bard, Esq. Dey street, Rev. J. M. Wainwright, D. D. Rector st. 
Peter A. Jay, Esq, Broadway, Rev. John Bristed, Bristol, R. 1. 

Isaac Lawrence, Esq. do. Lewis Curtis, Esq. Bowl’g Green. 

Saml B. Ruggles, Esq. do. John Lorimer Graham, Esq. Fulton street. 
J. Schermerhorn, Esq. do. Murray Hoffman, Esq. N. Moore street, 
Isaac Jones, Jr. Esq. do. Daniel Lord, jr. Esq. Franklin st. 

James A. Moore, Esq. do, Smyth W. Anderson, Esq. College Place. 
Mrs. John Wells, Murry-street. John Lloyd, Esq. Beaver street, 

Mrs. Lynch, 513 Broadway. John D, Campbell, Esq. Liberty street, 
Mrs. Blackwell, State street. Henry Eagle, Esq. Broadway. 

Mrs. Gillespie, Murray street. Archibald Rogers. Esq. Battery Place. 
Benjamin Aymar, Esq. State st. Dr. Neilson, Greenwich street. 


| Geo. Jones, Esq. do. John I. Mumford, Esq. Dey st. 
| Wm. B. Astor, Esq. Broadway. J. Green Pearson, Esq. Broadway, 


| 





L. P. De Luze, Esq. Greenwich st. Eben Irving, Esq. Bridge st. 

Mrs. Cruger, Shippan, Stamford, Con. 

g \ Wm. E. Wilmerding, Esq. Hudson Street. 

Capt. Walton, H. B. M. N., Houston|John Fleming, Esq. Pres’t. Mechanics’ 
street. Bank. 

Jas. W. Gerard, Esq. Chamber st, 

Peter I, Nevius, Esq. Pearl st. 

And. Foster, Esq. Bowling Green. 


J. K. Paulding, Esq. Whitehall-street. 
O. Mauran, Esq. Le Roy Place. 
Mrs. Callender, 65 Greenwich st. Alderman Sharpe, Nassau st, 

Charles March, Esq. Warren st. Lyman Betts, Esq. Pearl st, 

James Duane Livingston, Esq. Staats-|Jno. Van Nostrand, Esq. Morris st. 

burg, N. Y. Maturin Livingston. Esq. Leonard street. 

From the above list, there are few parents who cannot select some one reference, 
personally known to them, and it is with the hope that those intending to place their 
sons at school in the city will do so, that Mr. H. has inserted such a numerous list. 

TERMS—For day pupi's, $20 per quarter, including Spanish with the Greek, 
Latin, Mathematical and English courses. French, Drawing, and Italian, are extra 
charges. 

For boarders the charge is $400 per annum, which includes all expenses whatever, 
except books, clothes, or medical advice. There are now two vacancies in this latter 
department, which is limited to 14 boys. A prospectus containing full particulars of 
the school, plan, &c. &c. may be obtained on application at the residence of the Prin- 
cipal, in Beaver street, within two doors of the Bowling Green. 

At present engaged in this establishment are— 

, Rev. R. TOWNSEND HUDDART, Master, 

Assisted in the Classical department by Mr. H, W. Hexrzert. 

. English and Mathematica! department by Mr. A. D. Parrersox. 

Spanish—Don Miever CaBrera dE Nevarez, Professor of the Spanish tan- 

guage and literature in the University of the city of New York, and Member of 
the Atheneum at Madrid. 

French—Mon. 8, Avexanpre Dexourre, Graduate of the Academy of Paris. 

Drawing—Signor Antonio MARTINO. 

Writing and Book-keeping—Mr. I. F. Brace. os 

The Gymnasium, which is as extensive as any in the city, will be placed as here- 
tofore, under the direction of Mr. Fuller, who will attend from 12 to 1 o’clock to give 
instruction in the exercises during that hour, [Aug. 174 








YMNASTIC EXERCISES.—Fuller’s New York Gymnasium, 29 Ann-street. 
Certificates from the first Physicians of the country, and from the President and 
Faculty of Columbia College, particularly recommending these exercises, may be 
seen at the gymnasium, where a card of regulations and terms may be had. 
Fencing and Sparring taught upon the most approved prfnciples. J15—6m. 


RS. BAKER informs her friends and the public that she has taken the commo- 

dious house in Broadway, known as the Adelphi, which she opened on the first 

of May last, as a private boarding house. Persons wishing single or suites of rooms, 

will find this house, from its construction and fine location, (opposite the Bowling 
Green) a desirable residence. [July 27...3t. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 














Ships. Masters. |Days of agus from Days of Sailing from 
ew~ York. | 
Montreal, H.L.Champlin, May 10, Sep.10, Jan.10,'June27,Oct.27, Feb.27, 
Ontario, Sebor, | “20, “* 20, “ 20, July 7, Nov.7, Mar. 7, 
Samuel Robertson,| Griswold, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Mar.17,July 17,Nov.17, 
Columbia, Delano, |} *10, * 10, * 10) “27, 27, * 27, 
Sovereign, Kearney, ; “20, * 20, “ 20,\Aprill, Aug.1, Dec.1, 
Hannibal, Hebard, duly Ne a a it, J at, | 1, 
" pat af ' | 5 

vou Nye, | «bot 20) 20 May 7, Sep 7, Jan. 7, 

| Philadelphia, C:H.Champlin'Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Aprill,) “17, “ 17, “ 17, 
Samson, Chadwick, | 31 1 Pe My BY * 8, 
President, Moore, | 20, ** 20, ‘ 20, June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 

| New Ship—, (Sep. 1, Jan. 1, May 1,; ‘17, “ 17, “ 17 


> a 
These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 
| best materials, coppered and copper fastened, and are navigated vy able and exper 
| enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
| tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
be provided. 

For freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on board the ships; to 
| GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London, to 
FISH, GRINNELL and Co, 134 Front street, or to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 

N.B—The s!.!,8 of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way 


| to land and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the Continens*® 





NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. | Days of Seiing from | Days J pues from 
New-York. | avre. 
No, 1. France, E. Funk, |Dec. 1, Aprill, Aue. Jan. 24,May 24,Sept.24 
2. Sully, C.A.Forbes} “ 8, ‘ 8, ‘ 8,j/Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, 
# . ‘ . ° “«7e “ “ ‘ 
3. Francois Ist, gh a 7 * 7 + : 24) B a ns - az 
4. Rhone - Rockett, “24, 24, 4, Id, 4 05 
1. New Ship, J. Clark, " \Jan. i,May 1,Sept.1,| “ 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
2. Formosa, Mom aed Oo a 8,|Mar. l, July l, Nov. l, 
3. Manchester, Weiderholdt} “ 16, “ 16, 7 16,) a 8, Xs 8 8 
4. New Ship, H.Robinson,| “ 24, “ 24, 24.) . 16, re 16, a 16, 
1. Chas. Carroll, j|W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1} 24, 24, 24, 
2. Charlemagne, _‘{Pierce, > 2 a a p> 1s Ann i, Aug. Ms Dec. a’ 
3. New Shi 6, * 16, Lb "y 5, Sy 
4. Poland, - Richardson,| “* 24,‘ 24, “* 24) “ 16, “ 16, ** 16, 
1. Erie, J. Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1,| “ 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
2. Albany, Hawkins, — po 8, ys 85 May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
3. Havre, Depeyster, “ 16, 16, 16, 8, 8, 8, 
4. Henri IV. . Castoff. “ 24, * 24, “ 24, " 16, “ 16, ? 16, 





Passage in the cabin to orfrom Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including beds, 
bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
Consignees at Flavre of the Packets sailing the Ist of the month from Havre—E. 
Quesnel, L’Aine. , 
Conmgues , do do do 8th do Pitray, Viel. & Co 
do do do do 16th do Wells and Green. 
Agents at New York—J. J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-street, C. Bolton, Fox and Living 
ston, No. 42 Broad-street, Wm. Whitlock, Jr., 46 South-street. _ 


NEW.YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 











Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 

New York. Liverpool. 
No .|. Hibernia, Wilson, Jan, 1, May |, Sept. 1,'Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
- Roscoe, Rogers, Ss a ee 24, “ 24, 
. Pactfic, R. L. Waite| “16, “ 16, “ 16,|Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, Hackstaff, | “24, * 24, “ 24) “ 8, * 8, * 8, 
Maxwell, “* 6. “rAGi 36, 


Europe, 
Geo. Washingson Holdrege, 
. South America, pasphall, 


Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, 

rt 8. “ 8, “ 8, “ 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
“ 16,\April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 
“ 24, “ ~ “ ~ “ 





’ 
“ 16, “ 16, 








United States, * |Holdrege, wait 4 A 4 . 
Britannia, bs Sketchley, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov. 1,| . 16, a 16, . + 
j Napoleon, Smith, %, 8, °% 6, 4 8, 24, “ 24, 24, 
. New York, Hoxie, 4.565... 16,'May 1, Sept. ty Jan. l, 
} . John Jay, Glover, “24, “* 24, “ 24, a 8, in 8, ry 5, 
. North America, |Macy, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec, I, 16, 16, y 16, 

Silas Richards, |Holdrege, a. a 8,| a6, 28, * 24, 
| . Caledonia, Graham, “16, “ 16, “ 16,/June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. l, 

Harris, «25, '% 26) agg 8. 8, 8, 


2. Virginian, 
| Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five gui- 
| neas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. “ ; : 

No. 1 and 3, Old ‘ive —Agents, F. Thompson, 29 Wa!! street. No. 2 New Line. 
—Owners, Wood anit Trimble, and Sami. Hicke & Sone.—No. 4. Packet Line.— 
| Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. $ nd 
| Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Lines, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. 0 
James Brown & Co.-—and 4th Coarns, Oreary & Co, 








Se i nd oe ee a a a ne 


